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unemployment blues 


by Gary Gall 

Students looking for an edge in 
this year’s summer job search have 
a number of options open to them — 
but there is not much time left. 

Last month the Tories announced 
the Challenge ’85 program which 
will spend up to $205 million this 
year to create up to 95,000 summer 
jobs for students. 

Under the program, employers 
have to obtain applications through 
their local employment development 
branch andask the federal govern- 
ment to give them money to hire 
students for the summer. 

Employment and Immigration 
Minister Flora MacDonald announc- 
ed the deadline for applications will 
be March 22. 

“Students should be aware of the 
program and promote this to an 
employer”, said Cathy Brown, mana- 
ger of the Canada Employment 
Center (CEC) on the Sir George 
Campus of Concordia. 

“There are letters here that stu- 
dents can give to businesses in their 
search,” said Brown “and it invites 
them to ask for information about 
the program.” 


“Our staff will be working harder 
to solicit more businesses for student 
jobs,” adds Brown. 

“There are some summer posi- 
tions available and posted on bul- 
letin boards in many places on both 
campuses.” 

Several requests from summer 
camps and municipalities are receiv- 
ed and notices keep coming in. 

So far Brown has seen optimistic 
people show up at the office. 

Students can take advantage of 
several CEC for students opening 
up in April in many areas of Montreal. 

She advises that students drop in 
the CEC office on campus and do 
some self-marketing with letters for 
employers. 

Students can hunt for a job on 
their own, and ask among friends 
and relatives. There is a lot of compe- 
tition for jobs. 


Cup and Link news staff 

Canadian universities are doing 
little to curb the flow of alcohol on 
campuses, says a researcher who 
has investigated the drinking habits 
of unversity students. 


Michael Goodstadt says the efforts 
of universities to halt student alcohol 
abuse are merely “window-dressing” 
and most only respond after a violent 
alcohol-related incident. 

“One factor is the increasing 
availability of alcohol on campus. 
The universities can’t go round 
making it available and then be 
surprised when these things hap- 
pen.” 

A survey he compiled that was 
published by the Addiction Research 


Campus boozing 


“We have to compete with unem- 
ployed people in our fields and they 
have six months or a year expe- 
rience,” said economics student 
Alan Krolik. 

He said he talked over ideas with 
others about grants for young entre- 

Long term unemploment, researc- 
hed by two psychology professors at 
the University of British Columbia, 
is the scope of their new book, The 
Experience of Unemployment. 

“A picture of a person who has 
experienced prolonged unemploy- 
ment (is) characterized by periods 
of apathy alternated with anger, 
sadness and sporadic optimism, few 
habits of regular structured activities, 
few meaningful personal contacts, 
and dominant feeling of victimization, 
lack of personal power and low self- 
worth,” William Borgen and Norm 
Anderson say. 


Student 


by Julien Feldman 

McGill continuing Education stud- 
ent and ex-publisher of the right- 
wing McGill Magazine, Francis Wil- 
lers, is currently soliciting endorse- 
ments for a new conservative stud- 
ent magazine from federal cabinet 
ministers, business leaders and uni- 
versity heads, according to docu- 
ments obtained by the Link. 

The bilingual magazine, called 
Canadian National Review is to be 
published and edited by Willers and 
will be distributed nationally within 
two weeks. 

Willers was also responsable fora 
chain of cloned right-wing news- 
papers appearing under different 
names on Quebec and Ontario cam- 
puses last fall. The newspapers were 
bankrolled by the, New York-based 
Institute for Educational Affairs 
(IEA), a neo-conservative propa- 
ganda mill through its Young Journa- 
list Program. 


moans 


ss 


Foundation in 1983 supports his 
claims. The Goodstadt survey says 
that 90 to 95 per cent of university 
students drink alcohol, 70 per cent 
drink at least once a week and 34 per 
cent are problem drinkers, averaging 
more than one and a half drinks a 
day. These figures are well above 
the statistics for the general popula- 
tion, of which 85 per cent drink and 
61 per cent drink once weekly. 
Alcohol related incidents on cam- 
puses this school year also back up 
his assertions. The incidents include: 


@an 18-year-old stuffed into a gar- 
bage shute during a rowdy residence 
party at the University of Saskatche- 
wan; the man plummeted seven 
storeys to his death. 
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on the rise 


The Concordia dance-a-thon was held this week-end and $3200 was raised for Ethiopian famine 


relief. Above, Bonnie, Shawn, and Lorraine urge the dancers on. The money will be donated by the 
Concordia Ethiopia Famine Relief Committee to World Development and Peace. More activities are 
planned for the rest of the month. 


In aletter mailed to all Tory cabinet 
ministers ebtained by The Link, Wil- 
lers requests any and all “flattering 
remarks you care to give us.” 

In the letter, Willers writes “my 
media plan is contigent upon flat- 
tering letters of endorsement.” Wil- 
lers also encourages ministers to 
follow the example of “your col- 
leagues,” claiming Defence Minister 


_and Deputy Prime Minister Erik Niel- 


sen, and Supply and Services Minis- 
ter Harvie Andre have already sub- 
mitted such endorsements for use 
on the letters page of the Review’s 
charter issue. ; 

However, copies of the Ministers’ 
letters only offer Willers “the best of 
luck in your latest endeavour,” 
according to a source who refused 
to be named for publication. 

Perry Miele, an aide to Harvey 
Andre said he recalled letters from 


Willers to the Minister, but said he 
was “not aware of any endorse- 


@a high school student who took 
part in the Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute frosh picnic and drowned 
after diving off a ferry; a coroner’s 
inquest ruled alcohol was a contri- 
buting factor in his death. 

®two Unversity of New Brunswick 
students and a friend from Ontario 
crashing into a traid after they spent 
an evening in the bar; all three died. 
®a first year University of Guelph 
student killed by an impaired driver 
being pursued across campus by 
police. 

® thirteen students arrested by Lon- 
don, Ontario police, who were pelted 
with bottles and debris and resorted 
to tear gas and the use of truncheons 
to break up a homecoming party at 
the University of Western Ontario. 


ment.” Dianna O’Doherty, spokes- 
person for Erik Neilsen also denied 
any knowledge of the Willers letters 
or endorsements. 

Other Ministerial aides acknow- 
ledged receipt of the Willers letter 
and a pre-production copy of the 
Review, but also indicated no en- 
dorsement would be issued. 

Canadian National Review (the 
name is borrowed from the conser- 
vative U.S. magazine National Re- 
view) touts the slogan: Linking con- 
servative Canadians from coast to 
coast. 

Willers himself seems to have 
become an extremely unpopular fig- 
ure among conservative journalists 
in Canada and the U.S., because of 
his unethical practices. 

Jonathon Cohen, IEA Student 
Co-ordinator said the national mag- 
azine is a “totally renegade affair,” 
and will receive no IEA funds.” 

Of Willers’ now defunct news- 


@riot. police swarming into Mon- 
treal’s foootball stadium to break up 
brawls between Queen’s and McGill 
University students; drunken van- 
dals caused $84,000 in property 
damage to the stadium and mock- 
raped a mannequin during half-time. 

Incidents such as the above will 
increase if university administrations 
do not get serious about the problem 
of student drinkers, says Goodstadt. 


Recently at Concordia, a group 
was formed called BACCHUS (Boost 
Alcohol Consciousness Concerning 
the Health of University Students) 
to promote responsible drinking 
behaviour. The organizer stressed 
the group would not try to encourage 
abstinence, just responsibility. 


pawns right-wing rag 


paper, Cohen said “They had the 
life of most student projets: very 
short -- and very radical.” 

“The unusual drive, determination 
and obsession of Mr. Willers contin- 
ues to surprise me; however, he has 
fallen short in the past, and I think 
he will continue to do so.” 

The pre-production mock-up of 
Canadian National Review, also ob- 
tained by contains several articles 
re-printed -- without credit from The 
Princeton Tory, (an IEA paper), 
Princeton’s only journal of moderate 
and concervative thought.” 

Tory managing editor Daniel Polli- 
sar, contacted in Princeton, New 
Jersey, expressed surprise when told 
his journal had not been credited, 
althouhg he was aware the articles 
were to be re-printed. 

“I only naturally assumed The 
Tory would be credited as the origi- 
nal souce” he said. 


The Princeton Tory receives 85 
per cent of its $ 15,000 budget 
through grantts provided by the IEA 
and the Educational Foundation of 
the United States Industrial Council 
(USIC).. The USIC is located in 
Brentwood, Tennesee. 

The IEA was founded in 1979 by 
William Simon, US Tresurer under 
former US President Richard Nixon 
and Deputy Treasurer under Gerald 
Ford, and by Irving Kristol, a noted 
right-wing journalist and philoso- 
pher. 

IEA Student Coordinator Jona- 
thon Cohen, told the Link that the 
IEA has funded more than 65 right- 
wing student papers, including the 
dormant McGill Magazine, founded 
by Linda Frum, daughter of CBC 
journalist Barbara Frum. 

In a recent Montreal interview, 
Yoram Hazony, editor of The Prince- 
ton Tory, said the USIC’s Education- 
al Foundation is committed to “build- 
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genda 


Use the Agenda to publicize any Concordia- 
related event. Drop your info at our offices at Sir 
George (H-649) or Loyola (third floor, Centennial 
bldg.) or into our mailboxes (H-639 or 2nd floor 
Centennial). Deadlines are 5 p.m. Friday for Tues- 
day’s issue and 5 p.m. Wednesday for Friday’s issue. 


Tuesday, March 12 

¢ “Militarism: Obstacle to Deve- 
lopment”, a-slide presentation and 
lecture by Stephen Foster and the 
Social Justice Committee of Mon- 
treal. Loyola Administration Build- 
ing, room AD 131, 2 p.m. Info 833- 
6797 


QO) African Awareness Week pre- 
sented by the African Students’ As- 
sociation. Speakers include Cardi- 
nal Leger, Joe Clarke, David Mac- 
Donald (Canadian: Coordinator of 
African Relief) and David Ghaleg 
(Oxfam). Continues until Friday. In- 
fo Daniel Otchere, 487-2650. 

e Education Students Career Day 
sponsored by the EDSAC on the 
Hall Building mezzanine. 10 a.m. - 4 
fm. Drop by. Info: Richard, 931- 
764. 


Put down that paper! NOW! ... 
O.K., go on reading. See if I care. 
@Ukranian Week - on the mez- 
zanine. 


eAfrican Awareness Week - 
where, we’re not aware. Contact 
Daniel Otchere 487-2650. 


e“Militarism: An Obstacle to 
Development” - a slide presentation 
and lecture by Stephen Foster and 
the Social Justice Committee of 
Montréal. L-AD 131, 2 p.m. 


eDiscover Yourself Through 
Meditation - practical theory and 
applications. 2060 Mackay rm. 202, 
8:30 p.m. Free. Yourself. 


eComedy, Comedy, Comedy - 
N.Y. comic Larry Amoros, comedy 
writer for Rodney Dangerfield, Joan 
Rivers and G. Scott White. Reggies, 
8 p.m. Presented by CUSA Program- 
ming. $3 cheap. 
Nuclear Hollywood - a one- 
woman play starring Colleen Curran. 
Loyol Chapel at 3 p.m. and 8 p.m. 

Thursday, March 14 
e¢Two Films on Nicaragua - 
“Second Revolution” and “Dawn of 
the People”. Presented by the Cen- 
tral American Committee. H-635-2, 
2 p.m. Free admission. 
e “Sexual Definition in the Medie- 
val Church” - a hot topic. A lecture 
by Sr. Prudence Allen. Vanier Audi- 
torium, 8 p.m. 
@ Economics and Social Justice - 
a lecture by Professor K. Levitt. 
Presented by the School of Com- 
munity and Public Affairs. 2149 
Mackay, 4-6 p.m. 
®Yet More Ukranian Students 
Week - overrunning the mezzanine!! 
Help! Help!! 

Friday, March 15 

e Pick up Friday’s Link. Read the 
Sports section. Now, that wasn’t so 
painful, was it? __ 
®Mind High School Reunion - 
March 30. Buy tickets early from 
Shirley 842-0792. $10. 
@®ECSGA Elections - nomination 
forms are available in Rm. H-067. 


families with limited resources. Call 
Jewish Family Serices 731-3881, 
local 311. ; 
¢International Students - work- 
shop on “Canada and Québec 
Immigration”. H-762, 2 p.m. Light 
refreshments will be served. 

@ Montreal Citizens Movement - 
will move - er, meet. 2140 Mackay, 3 
p.m. 

® Irish Coffee - in celebration of St. 
Patrick. Belmore House, 12 - 1 p.m. 
Concordia N.D.P. Meeting - 
Organizing against Reagan. 2140 
Bishop, 1 p.m. 


| eJEEE/CSEE Paper Competition 


Wednesday, March 13 
@Stoopid People’s Club will be 
holding their annual elections of the 
bored. Nominees platforms should 
be no longer than 20 inches. Come 
to H-639 and drink their coffee 
anytime. | 
e“Current Arab-Israeli. Ques- 
tions” - a lecture by Gabriel Strass- 
man (Israeli journalism). Rm. H-110, 
4:15 p.m. 
® More Ukranian Students Week 
- still on the mezzanine, although 
there are signs of movement... 
© Circle K Meeting - All members 
must attend; new students welcome. ,. 
H-336, 11:30 a.m. 


- H-762, 2. p.m. 


General Information 

¢ Demonstration Against Reagan 
and Mulroney. Québec City, March 
17. Buses leave Concordia at 9 a.m. 
For info about tickets, call 849-9629. 
eShlock Blitz - of 25 bad movies 
back to back. Proceeds will go to the 
Ethiopian Relief Fund of Concordia. 
Call 482-0320 ext. 624 for further 
details. Ss 

® DES Sons and Daughters - call 
(613) 231-5530, collect. Researcher 
wishes to discuss your experiences. 


' @Photo Exhibition by David Evans. 


10-12 and 2-5 Monday to Friday. 


y 2480 West Broadway. 


One Free “Beverage” with 


purchase of 


one spicey 


DUTCHFRANK and one 
large DUTCHFRITES at 


PLEASE PRESENT 
THIS COUPON 


$2.85 


EXPIRY DATE 
MAY 1985 


2020 CRESCENT, CORNER OF 


DE MAISONNE 


UVE 


¢ Africa Awareness Week - March 
12. “Foreign Aid’ Policy - Canada” 
Speaker - Dr. L.P. Sighn - Professor 
of Political Science. H-110-1 p.m. -5 
p.m. March 14 - Panel Discussions-- 
“Dependence or Independence of 
Canadian Food Aid to Africa. More 
speakers H-110 - 1 - 8 p.m. March 
15th - Politics of Food Aid to Africa 
H-110- 1-6 p.m. All invited for info - 


487-2650 - President. 


Continued on page 4 


Classified 


Classified rate: 15¢ per word. Deadlines are 5 
p.m. Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. Wed- 


nesday for Friday’s issue. 
90% don't know how. Learn to 
utilize the vast, untapped areas of 
your mind; through hypnosis. Im- 
prove your memory and grades. 
Call Dr. Nathan Schiff at 935-7755. 
‘TPPING: THESES, TERM PAPERS etc.., 
$4.35 double spaced ON IBM SE- 
LECTRIC. Will PICK UP FROM DOWN- 
TOWN LOCATION. CALL 769-0690 
BEFORE 6PM AND LEAVE MESSAGE. 


Tax Retums: Fast, Reliable. 931- | 


0624 


‘Camp Waromac, Resident Chir 
dren's summer camp requires 
counsellors, instructors for swim- 
ming, sailing, windsuring, waterski- 
ing, landsports, aerobics, gymnas- 


es ; computers, arch .ten- 
©Volunteer Tutors - needed for “e" COMP ery-tiery 


nis, waltresses, assistant cooks, 
nurses aid. Excellent salary and 
working conditions. Call between 
9 a.m, and 5 p.m. 933-4836. 


Math ©200-C244: Midterm Prob- 
lems? Call 363-8020. 


Artist studio for rent, 645 Wellington’ 


St. near Old Montreal and Metro 
Place Victoria, low rent. 861-3787. 


Super leaming can put you at the 
top. Scientific studies confirm that 
floatation produces the fastest 
results. $20.00/session. Dr. Nathan 
Schiff 935-7755, 1538 Sherbrooke 
St. West, Suite 710. 


Communication students interest- 
ed in video production. Camera, 
editing, script writing. Pay, and 
experience in your field! Call: 
Walter between 14:00-1 7:00 week- 
days. 287-9760. 


MOVING? ALL LOCAL MOVES DONE 
QUICKLY AND CAREFULLY BY STU- 
DENT WITH LARGE CLOSED TRUCK. 
FULL EQUIPPED, REASONABLE RATES. 
CALL 288-8005 

IBM PC group purchase $2995, 
256K memory, 1 drive, mono- 
chrome adapter, HI-Res. Monitor. 
Call Francis 277-4648 or 933-9994 
after 11:00 p.m. 


Professional typing, papers, tables, 


etc. $1/page. Diane 739-4834. 


Typing done French and English, 4 
block east of McGill U. 50% deposit 
required 849-3943. 

Typing (English & French). Down- 
town pick up. Diane 875-0612 (days) 
935-1244 (evenings & weekends). 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


wash, cut and blow dry 
$20 tor women, $15 for men 
Full time students only 


For appointment, call: 


849-9231 
2175 Rue Crescent 


Manhatlan weekends $99 quad 
845-0197. 

Expert painting. Bob & Chen 
$10/hr. 284-2558 or 849-4870. 


Lost my calculator on Thursday 
March..7, in CC 425 at Loyola 
around 4 p.m. If found call 653- 
6535. Reward offered. 


Income tax returns. Reasonable 
rate, phone weekends 681-1716. 


Undergraduate and graduate stu- . 


dents needed for painiess psycho- 
logical research. Call Assunta, tel. 
325-6231 or H-4227. 


Sublet 1‘ unfumished, balcony, 
everything included, rent $240.00, 
comer Guy and de Maisonneuve, 
from April 4st, lease finished end of 
Oct. Call momings 933-5617. 


Voiunteers needed to offer socially 
isolated people a friendly contact. 
Guy Metro CLSC 935-2179. 


Sunday March 47 Concordia 
Karate open. Loyola gym 12:00. 
Free. 


I need to Improve my Greek, and 
would like to exchange conversa- 
tion lessons with a Greek-speaking 
person wishing to improve his or 
her English. Donald 483-5231. 


Pants Panfs Pants - Italian $12.95, 
Canadian $30.00, bush pants 
$14.95, camoflage $35.00. EXXA, 
41477 Mansfield. 


Trench coats U.S. army $40.00, 
used leather jackets, berets $12.95. 
EXXA, 1477 Mansfield. 


German army pant: new 100% 
cotton narrow leg - only $40.00, 
great pants.EXXA, 1477 Mansfield. 


Corduroy pants - men’s whale- 
bone Italian made - sizes 34 thru 
40. 1/$47.50, 2/$30.00, 3/$40.00. 
Available in cognac, brown or 
green. George or isabel 321-9476. 


Reward for return of watch left in 
Nomis wach=~<m Thursday, March 
1. JON 697-7742. 


Tl-99/4A modules for sale. Much- 
man and Parsec games. $20 ea. 
Perfrect condition, packages in- 
tact. Akai 277-6635. Thurs. moming 
only. 


Canon FD 200 F4.0 lens. virtually 
unused $100. 931-2042. 


Comedy! Hot new cable TV pilot is 
holding iaterviews for publicity and 
fund faising. Call Robert Kolomier 
522-8304. For Video Production 
and Art Department call Andy 
Calamatas 273-5263. For Musical 
Director call Producer David Coff- 
man 483-2695. No pay. 

Mother (age 27 yrs. or less) wi: 
small child (age 2 yrs. or less) 


‘wanted for student film. No experi- 


ence necessary. Call 273-9390 ‘or 
879-4462. 


Students special: Shampoo, hair 
cut,,and blow dry for only $10 
(men), ($20) women. Call Richar- 
do at 842-1847, 1424 Crescent. . 


Dont waste money on lottery 


tickets. Invest in your future. Make 
money at home in your spare 
time. For information pamphiet 
send 5$ to Mailtrust, Box 372, 
Montreal H4V 2Y5. 


TYPING: IBM SELECTRIC II, $4.20/pg. 
Min 7 pages, $4.00/pg. for over 12 
pages, pick up at SGW, 684-4632 


Typing: term papers $1.50/pg.; 
resumés etc. at reasonable rates, 
near Vendome Metro. Tel: 486- 


0925. 


Quebec Licensee 


¢ 


1 Place du Canada, Montreal 874-84 BD 


New cross-county skis and boots 
for sale. 488-3858. 
“Typing, reasonable. 488-700 
Leave message. 
i\WORDPROCESSING $1.40/page 
double spacing speed, reliable. 
932-2664. 
Typing, editing & writing services: 
fast, efficient, professional to give 
your work style. Electronic type- 
writer, quick service, excellent loca- 
tion next to Villa Maria Metro. 
$1.35/double spaced pg. Call 
anytime for rates on letters, resu- 
més, editing & writing. C.M. Cram 
489-1352. 


Typing: IBM Selectric Il, $1.20/pg. 
Min. 7 pages, $1.00/pg. for over 12 
pages, pick up at SGW, 684-4632. 


Bilingual typing, Careful English 
proofreading, help with WRITING 
assignments, Letters, Resumes, etc. 
English mother tongue - Good 
Grammar; Experienced graduate 
- Flexible rates - Vicinity Guy Metro. 


Call 985-0787 - anytime! 
Typist experienced - student term 


papers. Vincinity, Loyola. 484-3451. 
ae a 


Yotessional typing: proof-reading. 
*N Typing Services. Daytime 482- 
9124, evenings 381-2818. 


Typing, $1.00/pg, rush jobs, Guy 
‘Metro. Professional résumés, 934- 
SB aS artes eg poe oe 
Typing: term papers $1.50/pg; 
resumés etc. at reasonable rates, 
near Vendome Metro. Tel: 486- 
0925. 


Professional typing. Theses, term 
papers etc. experienced, IBM Se- 
lectric II. $4.00 per page. 631-3222. 


TYPING & TRANSLATION: Profes- 
sfonal services In French, English. 
Spanish. Term papers, manuscripts, 
theses, resumes, etc. Reasonable 
fates. Call Jasée 765-9804 

-Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years expe 


work done on IBM. $1.50 
spaced. Mrs. Paulette Vig 
40 mins. walk to McGill. 28 


. Professional, punctual, re-. 
liable. All student and faculty 
papers in English, French, Spanish, 
on IBM-Selectric Ill. Downtown near 
Sherbrooke. 849-9708. Before 8 
p.m. (try weekends too). 


| Professional services: curicula 
vitae, cover letters in English, 
French. New computerized type- 
writer. Translation English-French 
and vice versa. Typing, editing in 
English French. Reasonabke rates. 
472-4621. 

Word Processing/Typing on Apple 
Macintosh. Theses, term papers, 
reports, etc. $1.50/page. Resumes 
$3/page. Multiple mailings, origin- 
als. Proofreading. Labels. Your 


“corrections and revisions easily 


arranged. Downtown, St. Marc. 
933-1735 after 1:00 p.m. 


Typing. Professional, punctual, re- 
liable. All student and faculty 
papers in English, French, Spanish, 
on |IBM-Selectric Ill. Downtown 
near Sherbrooke. 849-9708. Before 
8 p.m. (try weekends too). : 
Professional Typing - Term Papers; 
Theses; Resumés; Letters, Applica- 
tion Forms; etc. 
Quality work, extremely competi- 
tive rates, quick service 

Selectric Il Typewriters - 3 Typists. 

Location - 1410 Stanley, Room 
410 - 844-3909 


$1255 


Japan-Canada travel agency Ud. 
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Continued from page 1 

ing a core of journalists who will take 
just about anything but the entrench- 
ed media position”. 

One of the reprinted Tory articles 
presents a conservative feminist’s 
view on how to accommodate wo- 
mens’ desires to pursue professional 
careers while maintaining a home 
and raising childrem, through job- 
sharing. A second, is a satirical, 
conservative review of the movie 


Purple Rain which praises its “over- _ 


whelming conservative bent” and its 
“veneration of monogamy, self-suf- 
ficiency, patriotism and piety.” 
Also in the Review, is an interview 
with U.S. Vice-President George 
Bush, credited to Willers, and pre- 
viously published in his cloned news- 


papers. 


A founding editorial also credited 


to Willers proclaims: 
e“A conservative ideology is truly 
Canadian if, and only if, during its 
embryionic stage it evolves from 
both founding peoples of Canada 
and remains embraced by both 
founding peoples. 
e “Quebec students now place more 
, faith in the market economy than 
does the government, as an agent of 
economic renewal. 
e “Very conservativefor the sake of 
very consdervative, especially in the 
Canadian context, is like being very 
unpopular for the sake of being 


Pass the 
pate please 


OTTAWA(CUP)—Concordia rector 
Patrick Kenniff and thirty university 
presidents from across Canada 
dined on paté with blueberry sauce, 
B.C, salmon and light custard pastry 
with jam at the keynote address of 
the Association of Universities and 
Community Colleges general meet- 
ing in Ottawa March 6. 

After dinner, waiters offered large 
cigars in individual silver cylinders 
and brandy or cognac as the guests 
listened to a speech by Canada’s 
secretary of state, Walter McLean. 

McLean preceded his speech by 
telling a joke about a clergyman who 
got drunk (before the Ontario brew- 
ers’ strike) and ran into a sober, well- 
dressed friend while he was weaving 
home late at night. The clergyman 
insisted his friend come in to meet 
his wife, because “I want to show her 
the kind of company I’m keeping.” 

McLean said he was pleased his 
wife was at the speech, because “I’m 
happy to show her the kind of 
company I’m keeping.” 

After McLean spoke, the guests, 
including McGill’s principal David 
Johnston, co-chairperson of the 
meeting, Kenniff, University of Re- 
gina’s Lloyd Barber, Universty of 
Winnipeg’s Robin Farquhar and 
many others exchanged polite con- 
versation before retiring for the 
night. 

“In Regina, the prime minister 
spoke of ‘a new spirit of federalism’,” 
McLean told the guests. “Further, 
he spoke of consensus-seeking. He 
spoke of harmonization. Harmoniza- 
tion. What we need is harmonization 
of fiscal efforts by the two levels of 
government.” 

During the chatter before bed, 
John Godfrey, president of the 
University of King’s College in Hali- 
fax, exhorted his colleagues to get 
involved with in a program whereby 
Canadian cities adopt Ethiopian 
villages. 

“This is brilliant from a P.R. 
perspective,” Godfrey told Kenniff 


unpopular. It is no badge of honour. 
“Some of our liberal critics...will 
attempt to paint us as right-wing 
anarchists and nihilists — we are 
not. 

e“We believe the enjoyment of our 
democratic freedoms require the 
presence of security forces to pro- 
tect these rights. The Canadian Arm- 
ed Forces will receive the support 
and understanding that is their due 
in this publication,” and, 

e“That the Canadian National Re- 
view can have an important role in 
presenting an alternative point of 
view from that found in most student 
papers. 
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Int’ l students speak out 


Learning to adjust 


by Vivian Yap 

Canadian University Press 
OTTAWA—Thousands of miles 
away from family and friends, foreign 
students often spend their years 
studying at Canadian universities in 
isolation. 

Tek Hua came from Malaysia to 
study at Carleton University in 
Ottawa. He says the biggest barrier 
in adjusting to university life is 
making Canadian friends. And that, 
he says, is almost impossible. 

“| intend to make a lasting friend- 
ship with them, but it turns out not 
that way. I’m not going to try lasting 
friendships. anymore _ because...it 
hurts me.” says Hua. 

The foreign students come from 
all over the world but the majority 
are African and Asian. 

They come to Canada because 
there is no room for them to study in 


universities at home. England, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and the United 
States have also had an increase in 
the numbers of foreign students in 
the past few years. 

Student leaders in Canada are 
aware of the political problems faced 
by international students. While 
paying some attention to differential 
fees and immigration policies, stu- 
dent leaders may be overlooking the 
biggest concern of international 
students—coping with Canadian 
culture. 

Making new friends in a strange 
environment is never easy and 
foreign students must overcome the 
additional barriers of language, cul- 
ture and differing social traditions. 
Like Tek Hua they try but many 
cannot keep Canadian friends. 

Others chose to have only friends 
from their own country as a way of 


coping with culture shock. 

“I keep mostly to my group of 
people, you see, so! don’t know any 
Canadians. I don’t find any difficulties 
in adapting because I’ve got friends 
here and they help me get along the 
way,” says Carleton student Selina 
Kua. 

Prapid Kumar, a foreign student 
in industrial design, found it easy to 
make friends with Canadians. He 
spends a lot of time with them in the 
studios and this environment helps 
in making Canadian friends. 

“You sort of learn more about 
them, the more time you spend with 
them.” . 

Kumar says that the initiative to 
make friends with each other has to 
come from both sides. As he puts it: 
“It’s not a matter of either the 
Canadians or us. We must approach 
each other.” 


Pressure mounts for students 


MONTREAL(CUP) The head of the 
Université de Montréal’s overwork- 
ed counselling office says students 
of the 1980s are more anxious, more 
isolated and under more stress than 


<3. KRANNIS 
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Also in the editorial, Willers says 
The Review will take no editorial 
stand on “such controversial mat- 
ters” as homosexuality and abortion: 

“Too often conservative writers 
lose a sizable readership and poten- 
tial converts to a more market econ- 
omy approach because of such 
stands,” writes Willers. 

When contacted by The Link at a 
LaSalle phone number identified by 
a recorded message as the head- 
quarters of Canadian National Re- 
view, Willers said he would respond 
to written questions only. 

“All I can say is that we’ll be out 
within two weeks,” he said. 


were students of the 1960s and 
1970s. 

But Francine Boucher says this 
isolation may be producing a new 
kind of student, more independent, 
having a “reinforced and autono- 
mous spirit.” 

The U de M’s orientation and 
psychological counselling service is 
now so back-logged that a student in 


distress must’wait four months for ” 


an appointment, she said. For the 
past five years the service has seen, 
on average, 5,000 students per year. 
Five hundred of these come strictly 
for psychologicalproblems. 

If the university hired more per- 
sonnel for her office, Boucher said, 
the service could easily help twice 
that number of students. 

The disintegration of the family 
and the impersonal educational sys- 
tem cause heavy stress, according 
to Boucher. Parents are no longer 
playing a role in considerate com- 
panionship for those under 18; as 
they had done in the past, she said. 

CEGEPs and universities are too 
large, with too “brutal” and environ- 
ment to offer anymore protection, 
Boucher said. In these surroundings, 
students are struck by “emotional 
emptiness, and their dreams vanish, 
” she said. They lose faith in col- 


lective ideals and fall back on “sure 
and practical values, even at the 
expense of their true internal capaci- 
ties.” 

“There should be more emphasis 
on finding ways of taking away this 
solitude,”Boucher said. “Schools 
concentrate more on intellectual 
than emotional development.” 

“Students need to feel included. 
They need to be able to talk toa 
professor, which is no longer done 
because classes have 120 students 
in them.” 

Students are worse off than work- 
ing people because their work en- 
vironment is not stable and they 
have to study alone at night, she 
said. 


Erratum 

The March 8 story Where’s 
the beef? reported that copresi- 
dential candidate, Mike Judson 
was a member of the John Abbott 


College Board of Governors the 
year before Omar Rifai held the 
same position. In fact, Rifai and 
Judson sat on the Board at the 
same time, in 1981-82. 


UP TO 50% OFF... 


of your grades... a savings available only through the Link general 
elections. All positions are up for grabs by those who have worked 
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Continued from page 2 
wy @ C.A.S.E. trip to Lacolle Centre, 
DQ March 15-17 Weekend to include 
a writing workshops, playreading and 
more. Cost $20, $35 with transport- 
© ation. Deadline is Monday March 
© 11. $10 deposit required. Sign up in 
= room H-523 between 2 - 6 p.m. 


~ Monday to Thursday or call 277- ~ 
<X 0788. Open to all English students 


5 and professors. 
uy 
=) 
= 


< Thursday March 14in room AD-131 
Sat Loyola campus. Topic will be 

universality and income security. 
& Call 483-0320 for info. 


it’s... 


wep. mar. [3 


e The political science students 
> association is hosting a policy forum. 


from 


LARRY 
AMOROS 


MTL'S OWN STATION 10 cemedy-To-Co Bal ‘Sno 


¢ Perform for Africa: Singers, 
Dancers, Comedians can sign up to 
perform for Africa. The perform- 
ances will take place on March 26th 
in the Loyola campus centre and on 
March 27 at Reggies. For more info 
call Bruce Mann at 484-4095. 


e “The Importance of Nutrient 
Solutions” speech by Yves Lefine, 
agronomist for the Hydroponic As- 
sociation of Quebec, 4207 Madison. 
Learn how to do amazing things 
with your pot plants. Free for mem- 
bers, non-members $2. Info 521- 
1435. 


laffs....: Serious funny stut! 


at [REGGIES PUB 


@ Art Workshop: photo exhibition 
by David Evans. 10 - 12 and 2 - 5 
Mon-Fri. Photo classes: Beginner, 
Wed. 1-3 ot 7-9; Int. & Advanced 
Thurs 7-9. For info: 482-0320 loc. 
207. 2480 West Broadway, Loyola. 


® Demo against Reagan and Mul- 
roney, Sunday March 17, Quebec 
City. Buses leave Concordia at 9 
a.m. For info about tickets, call 849- 
9629. 


$ 3.00) CON. U. 


OTNER 


7th fLooR Hall Bidg. 


FREE MEMBERSHIP CARDS 


To play Racquetball and Squash 


This card will allow you to play: 


RACQUETBALL: (Céte de Liesse Racquet Club only) 


Weekly: 


8h 30 - 11h 15 incl. 
13 h 45 - 15h 15 incl. 
22h _ - to closing 


WEEKEND: ANY TIME 


SQUASH: (Céte de Liesse Racquet Club and Rockland Sport) 


Weekly: 


8h — - 10h 30 incl. 
13h 15 - 16h 15 incl. 
20 h 45 - to closing 


WEEKEND: ANY TIME 


THIS OFFER ALSO INCLUDES A FREE GROUP LESSONS 


WHICH YOU WILL CERTAINLY ENJOY! 


Don’t miss your chance to play these two exciting sports! 


CALL NOW! 


COTE DE LIESSE 739-327 1 - ROCKLAND SPORT 332-9665 


or contact your student association. 


RW Kua es Be 
CRISTAL de SAIGON 
Restaurant 


FREE COFFEE 
AND DOUGHNUTS 


CLARIFICATION | 


In the March 8th edition of the Link, the 
“Mad as Hell” advertisement was not 
authorized by the CRO and was inserted 


VIETNAMESE 
SPECIALTIES 
1068 Boul. St-Laurent 

Montreal, P.Q. H2Z 1J5 
Tel: (514) 875-4275 


by accident. Our apologies for any 
inconvenience that might have been 
caused. 

Ad Department 


MARC, AMIEL ET LEUR STAFF, 
VOUS SOUHAITENT 
LA BIENVENUE AU SALON 


s WRITING 
eAND DRAMA 
¢ WEEKEND 


at the Lacolle Center 
March 15-17 
Workshops! 
IMPROVISATION! 


es SRS ES SS 
STUDENT sv" CIAL 
Wash, Cut and Men $ 9.50 


20 if you drive 
Blow Dry Women $14.50 $ _ 


$35 if we do 
SIGN-UP NOW! at: 
H523 - M-Th, 2-6 p.m. 


1438 MACKAY (entre de Organized by C.A.S.F. 


Maisonneuve et Ste-Catherine) 
Tél: 935-5412 


CSEE 
© the Canadian Society for Electrical Engineering 
ae 14 

PAPER COMPETITION | 

and 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY | 

MEETING : 


FACULTY CLUB 
THE Institute oF 
ELectricat anp 
/ Evectronics 


FRI. MARCH 15 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


@ee2e2eeeeQ0068 
hc wié.e 660 M60 60 66's 660% 


RM 762 at 2 p.m. 


FREE COFFEE 


AND DOUGHNUTS STUDENT BRANCH 


DR CLAUDE COHEN 
DR GAIL MENDONZA 


Dental Surgecns 


Mon. to Fri. 9:00 to 21:00 
Sat. 10:00 to 16:00 


Emergency service without appointment 


1668 DE MAISONNEUVE W. 
‘MONTREAL, QUE. H3H 1J7 


(Metro Guy, Exit St-Mathieu) Tel. 933-3641 


$1050+ 
$1280+ 
Ble BF HF ot ¥ . 5 1330 


1107 CLARK ST., MONTREAL TEL: (514) 861-3497/8 


 *HONG KONG 


TAIPEI 
*SIGNAPORE 


KUALA LUMPUR 
*JAKARTA 
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Editorial 


CUSA’s problem 


isn't apathy 


Many of the candidates in this week’s CUSA Board of Directors 
election are basing their entire campaigns on promises to show up at 
meetings and do their best. The underlying premise is that this would 
be an improvement over this year’s Board, who have repeatedly failed 
to reach quorum -- attendance of half the directors, necessary for 
official business to be conducted at meetings. 

Well, it’s time to poke a hole in CUSA’s carefully-constructed cone 
of silence. There was nothing wrong with this year’s Directors -- the 
wonder was that any of them showed up at meetings at all. 

The real reason Directors didn’t bother to attend meetings was that 
they were made unwelcome, and they weren’t allowed to affect the 
course of the Association they are in charge of theoretically. When it 
makes no difference at all whether you attend a meeting or not, it isn’t 
worth your while to attend just to be bored and abused in equal doses. 

CUSA was constituted as the personal fiefdom of its copresidents. 
They hire’ the executives; they can fire them at any time. the 
executive, in turn, control information flow to the board. Under an 
unwritten rule of “executive solidarity” (an ugly tradition Baird & 
Keays promised to abolish last year, with no tangible results), the 
executive haggle out their positions privately, presenting a unanimous 
case to the board on pre-written motions, thereby preventing any of 
their knowledge of the other side of the subject from becoming food 
for thought for Directors. 

Stamp here, please”. 

This not only eliminates the purpose of the Board -- that is, a large, 
varied cross-section of student representatives who can publicly 
debate the issues without having to kowtow to anyone’s personal line 
-- but also treats the Board (and the rest of the students) as some kind 
of enemy to be circumvented or deceived. 

Small wonder Directors don’t bother to show up at meetings. 

The whole problem started this year when the Cusacorp proposal 
was rammed through last year’s Board, three days before the end of 
their mandates, with only three days’ notice. 

Although the outgoing executives promised a full discussion would 
be held on the subject in April, it just didn’t happen. the new Board 
reps were presented with Cusacorp as a fait accompli pet project of 
the executive. Quorum for summer meetings is only 2/5, and the 
structure of Cusacorp was solidified at a series of sparsely-attended 
summer meetings. Directors who questioned the logic of the pro- 
posal, or any detail presented by the executives, were either 
railroaded or just ignored. 

The whole problem of Executive control over the Board came to a 
head at the Jan. 29 Board meeting when the Board voted not to follow 
copresident Lynn Keays’ demand that part of the meeting, dealing 
with a Keays-proposed apology to then-Campus Centre VP doug 
Girdwood, be closed to the public (meaning, in essence, closed to the 
Link reporters.) 

The Board refused. Keays picked up her ball, and two of her puppet 
directors, and threatened to leave the meeting and not let anyone play 
anymore because quorum would be lost. 

After negotiating a promise to hold the meeting privately (“Let’s use 
the cones of silence, Max”), Keays returned, and allowed the meeting 
to continue. Privately — against the expressed wishes of the majority 
of the student reps on the Board. 

That was the last time this year the Board has reached quorum, and 
a two-year veteran of the Board (who attends all the meetings) 
predicted at an aborted meeting two weeks ago that it would be the 
last time before the new board takes office April 1 (an appropriate 
date, sadly enough). 

So solving the problem of Director attendance at meetings will 
require more than electing a more ‘responsible’ bunch of Directors. It 
will require an honest effort on the part of executives to provide the 
Board with meaningful information, and a willingness from the 
copresidents to listen and respond to the opinions of the directors. 

Otherwise, it makes little difference whether Directors attend 
meetings or not. 
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Letters 


Daly interesting — but 
stupid 


To the editors: 

RE: the controversy surrounding 
the Mary Daly article in the Link, I 
really don’t see what all the fuss is 
about. 

I have always believed in the equa- 


lity of the sexes — women can be 


just as brilliant or just as pathetic as 
men (and vise-versa). 

Mary Daly is a case in point: she’s 
just as stupid, pathetic, ignorant and 
bigoted as any ’male chauvinist’ I’ve 
ever heard. 

As for the argument that the Link 
shouldn’t have published the article 
because Daly didn’t speak at 
Concordia (she spoke at McGill), 
this is silly because it’s part of the 
Link’s mandate. 

The Concordian was established 
to cover Concordia issues, the Link 
was established to cover issues of 
interest to students. 

And, judging from the Link’s re- 
cent letter columns, there was a lot 
of interest in the Daly article. (- 
Though I! must say that the decision 
to donate the entire front page to 
Daly’s speech was questionable at 
best). 

And then, of course, the student 
media thrives on controversy. 

Paul Gott 
Journalism U3 (sort of) 


Label jars not people 


To the editors, 
Re: The Concordian’s March 6 Edi- 
torial: 

Unbelievable... Once again a group 
of Concordia students attempted a 
remarkable display of ignorance. Are 
they not aware that this is an edu- 
cational institution where we learn 
not to generalize, stereotype and 
discriminate? I suggest these people 
put away their typewriters and keep 
their bitter words to themselves. Do 
you honestly feel that the candidates 
for co-presidents Omar Rifai and 
Joe Fortune are incapable because 
they played football? This is the last 
straw! 

It is beyond me where you get you 
ideas from. Maybe you feel that 
stupidity is inherent in football pla- 
yers? This must be what you are 
basing your argument on because, 
sheltered me, I haven’t heard the 
latest theories on the ineffectiveness 
of football players in student gover- 
nment. 

Maybe I’m naive, but I know that 
trying to build a relationship between 
football and “flakiness” is only done 
in the Archies. Am! to assume that 
you portray Omar and Joe as Big 
Mooses? Get with it! 

No, excuse me, maybe you are 
“with it”. I'll give you the benefit of 
the doubt regardless of your extra- 


curricular activities — maybe you 
could show some of the same respect 
to the candidates! 

I’m actually embarassed that your 
editorial was in a Concordia news- 


paper. 
Susan McMurray 
Commies offer refund 


To the editors, 

I feel that at this point in time a 
response should be made to all 
those students that took part in the 
Commerce Week ski trip to Mont 
Tremblant. As many of you are 
probably aware, the trip did not 
quite result in the pleasant ski day 
for those who intended to rent skis 
at the mountain. When the group 
arrived, Mont Tremblant did not 
have the equipment necessary to 
accommodate all the students who 
wished to rent skis, as they had 
promised us when the ski day was 
finalized. 

Many people took their frustra- 
tions out on the organizers of Com- 
merce Week, the executive of the 
Commerce Students’ Association, 
and anybody affiliated with us. We 
were blamed for disorganization, 
lack of management skills, and un- 
professionalism. However, we were 
not at fault. 

As the following letter from Mont 
Tremblant indicates, they were in 
error in leading us to believe that 
there would be sufficient skis to 
supply all the students. coming on 
that trip. We > were subsequently 
forced to give each person incon- 
venienced a partial refund. 

After weeks of intense negotia- 
tions with the management of Mont 


. Tremblant, we managed to exact a 


refund for the balance owing to the 
iconvenienced students, plus a set- 
tlement for goodwill. We are now 
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inviting all those who are entitled to 


‘a refund to present themselves at 


the Commerce Students’ Associa- 
tion offices within the next week for 
reimbursement. Our offices are loca- 
ted at GM 211, telephone 879-4573. 

The following is a copy of the 
response from Mont Tremblant to 
Trevor Hagyard, V.P. Non-academic 
programming of the C.S.A.: 
February 21st 1985 

Further to your letter dated Feb- 
ruary 5, 1985, please find.enclosed 
our cheque amounting to $ 700 
representing the total refund due ($ 
650) and amount for your incon- 
venience ($ 50) re: ski-day at Station 
Mont Tremblant on Friday, January 
25, 1985. 

We can assure you that in the 
future this will not happen again. 
We are changing our ways of serving 
our customers with the rental ser- 
vice. 

Hoping this will be to your entire 
satisfaction, we hope to have the 
pleasure of welcoming you again at 


“Station Mont Tremblant in the fu- 


ture. 
Charles Duncan 
Director - Public Relations 

I sincerely hope that Marissa 
Lomuto and her friends are com- 
pletely satisfied with the final out- 
come of our negotiations, and that 
our reputation for high quality admi- 
nistrative and managerial skills has 
been re-established without being 
tarnished. 

We are an association which 
works for the Commerce Students, 
and strives to provide tham with 
their academic and social needs. We 
feel that we have accomplished that 
end in a professional manner. 

Paul R. Marchand 
V.P. Finance, Commerce Students’ 
Association 
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Comment Letters 


On Chomsky 
and Politics 


THE LINK, TUESDAY, MARCH 12, 1985, PAGE 6 


by Andrew Kawczak (jr) 

I was pretty disappointed with Carolyn Whitzman’s article 
“Chomsky: On Language and Politics” (Link, March 1). In an entire 
page less than one paragraph addressed Chomsky’s theories in 
linguistics. However, if his linguistic theories are as screwed up as his 
understanding of politics is, then perhaps that was a blessing. 

In her opening paragraph Whitzman compares Noam Chomsky to 
Karl Marx. How appropriate! Although Marx was more sophisticated, 
both identified major problems and prescribed fantasies as solutions. 

Chomsky’s first statement in the article is that he supports a 
nuclear freeze, and Whitzman pointed out that so does the U.S.S.R. 

“officially even!). But he does not seem to be aware of the fact that the 
Russians have never allowed for verification inspections because they 
view it-officially-as espionage and violation of sovereignty. Unofficially, 
as former diplomat points out in Breaking with Moscow, the Russians 
don’t want to reveal the size and strength of their arsenal. Does (s)he 
really believe everything Moscow says? Were they really “invited” into 
Afghanistan? 

Chomsky believes that people are led astray by two “fundamental 
fallacies”: 1) that “the government is smarter” than the citizens, and 2) 
that the Russian army is a threat. 


I don’t know what kind of people Chomsky surrounds himself with, 


but I have never met anybody who believed the government was 
smarter. Even the President of the Concordia Political. Science 
Student’s Association refers to Reagan as “that idiot in the white 


house.” Considering the constant criticism of governments, the 
“fallacy” is rather that people think they are smarter than the 
government. 


Concerning Chomsky’s conviction that there is no threat from 
Russia, I question whether Chomsky is really qualified as a language 
theorist living under the U.S. security umbrella to make any 
meaningful statements on the topic. I suspect that the people of 
Afghanistan, Vietnam, Poland, East Germany, Chechoslovakia, 
Ukraine, etc...might be more qualified to discuss the ‘Russian threat’ 
myth, since they have slightly more experience in these matters than 
Noam Chomsky. Later in the article Chomsky even contradicts 
himself by saying that “the Russians play the same game” as the 
Americans — the one of “controlling its global system.” 

Concerning Chomsky’s conspiracy theories and the three post-war 
phases of weapons buildup: in 1980, the Russians had just deployed 
cruise missiles (SS-20’s) in Europe, invaded Afghanistan, established a 
foothold in Nicaragua and Africa, and launched a massive ‘peace’ 
propaganda campaign. Contrary to Chomsky’s opinion, Reagan did 
not need an ‘excuse’ to increase military spending. 

Chomsky calls himself a “Libertarian socialist”. Hey! That’s pretty 
creative stuff! Which planet is he from? Maybe he could write a 
manifesto someday and clear up the contradictions for us. 

Chomsky claims that they only “hope” left is in “popular resistance 
movements” like the Greens who cause people to question their 
assumptions and work for “real change”. Since there are no 
resistance movements permitted in the Soviet Union, he is supporting 
unilateral change in the West and does not particularly seem to care 
about the necessity of radical change in Moscow. 

If Chomsky were a little more perceptive and sensible, perhaps he 
would view the events in China as indicative of where hope is to be 
found. The solution consists of putting Russian expansion to halt (as 
Reagan did), watching the old Stalinist guard die off, and waiting for the 
new generation to develop a more humanitarian philosophy, (as the 
Chinese are doing). 

Chomsky’s statement that “both empires are equally evil” belongs 
ina Monty Python skit. Supposing Chomsky was German, would he 
rather live in East or West Germany? It would be interesting to find out 
what would be his method of crossing the Berlin wall. However, right 
after he made this remarkable statement, Chomsky claimed that the 
US had committed more evil, then how can they be ‘equally evil’? And 
if the US is worse, then why does he live there? He could probably 


“make a great living talking about how evil the US is to all the slave 


labour camp workers in Siberia. 

However, Chomsky’s most enlightened statement came at the end 
when he said that present democratic institutions are farcical and that 
we need new ones since “real live politics means:that people are able 
to participate in formulating programs, and putting them on the 
political agenda,” etc... 

What a fantastic idea! Representative democracy is for the birds! 
Next weekend let’s get the 95 million eligible voters in the U.S. to meet 
in Springfield, Illinois, where they can formulate programs to deal with 
the deficit, abortion, racial discrimination, capital punishment, and 
interest rates. The weekend after that, they can all go to Eureka, 
California, and get U.S. foreign policy back on track, specifically with 
regard to the problems in Lebanon, and those she herds in New 
Zealand. 

Although I doubt Chomsky’s “real live politics” will shed any light on 
the issues, or solve any problems, | am sure it will generate a lot of 
heat. 


Looking for Bérubé’s 


heel 


Dear Link, 

I’m writing with praise for the ex- 
cellent editorial “Yes vote lets in 
P.Q.” in the Feb. 26 issue of the 
Link. The Trojan Horse analogy fits 
perfectly for Bill 32. Your editorial 
might also have pointed out that the 
slothful, mean-spirited CUSA exe- 
cutives are much less threatening 
than the slothful, cunning and po- 
werful bureaucracy in Quebec City- 
CUSA’s Caligula to the Parti Québe- 
cois’ Norman Hordes. 

But if Yves Bérubé is indeed 
Achilles, does this tale then have a 
happy ending as the invulnerable 
hero is struck a fatal blow in his only 
weak spot, his historic heel? Will 
student outcry cause Bérubé to top- 
ple just as he is reaching for his 
Helena, a huge increase in university 
tuition fees? One can only hope... 

Peter Kuitenbrouwer 


CUSA don’t negotiate 


To the editors, 

In your article “referendum to 
settle big mess” (Link, Feb 26), on 
the Engineering and Computer Sci- 
ence referendum, there are several 
items which are not properly repor- 
ted. 

Firstly, you quote Graduate Stu- 
dent Association President Emer 
Killean as saying “I don’t think 
(AEGIC) consulted any graduate 
students in its formation.” Nowhere 
in the article did you ask the refe- 
rendum organizers for a rebuttal. 


As one who was party to many of , 


the organizing meetings, I can testify 
that many Graduate students were 
indeed consulted. They gave virtually 
unanimous backing to the refe- 
rendum idea, and the proposed 
structure. One went so far as to say 
that “GSA don’t do much except 
organize two wine and cheese parties 
a year. And they charged for the last 
one”. 

Secondly, there is a statement 
that “CUSA... never applied for ac- 
creditation because it opposed go- 
vernment interference in the stu- 
dent movement.” This is absurd. 
CUSA never applied for accredi- 
tation for the very simple reason 
that they (CUSA) know that they 
would never reach the 25% mi- 
nimum support level as required by 
Law 32. The argument of “govern- 
ment interference” is a hollow one, 
at best. 

Corporations are governed by 
corporate laws; municipal govern- 
ments are overseen by the National 
Assembly and private citizens are 
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restrained by Civil and Criminal 
codes. The role of the government is 
to ensure that all citizens have the 
right to free association. The detrac- 
tors of Law 32 fail to recognize this, 
often while using the phrase “stu- 
dent rights.” 

Don’t students have the right to 
belong to a monolithic Association, 
such as CUSA, should they so de- 
sire? Under pre-Law 32 conditions, 
there was no way for a group to 
withdraw. Now there is. It is no 
wonder the CUSoids oppose the 
law. They’re losing jurisdiction over 
their “masses.” 

Thirdly, CUSA co-president Lynn 
Keays is quoted as saying “we’ve 
always been willing to negotiate...in 
good faith...whoever negotiates with 
them (AEGIC) will be doing it with 
an axe over their heads.” This is 
blatent falsehood. 

As past Vice-President of the 
Engineering and Computer Science 
Association (ECSA), I was intimately 
involved in preparing the budget for 
the academic year 1983-1984. The 
ECSA initially requested a flat-rate 
40% of all fees paid in by the students 
in Engineering and Computer 
Science. We were told this was 
impossible, but never why. We then 
lowered our request to 30% of the 

fees. Again we were refused outright. 
As anyone who has ever dealt with 
CUSA can testify, this was a typical 
example of CUSA “negotiations.” 
You ask, they say no. 

A basis for a “negotiation” re- 
quires that both sides have some- 
thing to give, and both have some- 
thing the other wants. Under the 
current CUSA structure, where all 
groups are reduced to zero every 
May Ist, real “negotiation” cannot 
take place. Keays confuses “nego- 
tiating” with “begging.” The latter 
currently applies at CUSA. 

Keays goes on to say “... they 
want to have a say on how every 
penny of the $ 83,000 that Engi- 
neering and Computer Science pay 


to CUSA is spent.” Damn right we 


do, and the actual figure ($ 54 x 
2,200 students) is far in excess of $ 
83,000. Where did CUSoids get the 
right to force me to pay them money 
for whichI can have no say in how it 
is*spent? A little over two hundred 
years ago, a big tea party was held in 
Boston on the same point, namely 
“taxation without representation.” 
Finally, the article says “this only 
gave the Engineering group 1 week 
to campaign, and CUSA 1 day. The 
request to the Ministry of Education 
for a referendum was mailed on the 
Saturday at the start of break-week. 
I know this, because I mailed it. 
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Since there were no students around, 
there was no campaigning. CUSA, in 
fact, had some high-quality “No” 
posters up at least one day before the 
vote started. Given that these take 
time to produce, the claim that 
CUSA was not given equal time is 
ridiculous, to say the least. 
Dennis dos Santos 
Engineering U4 
PS “Live free or die” 


Musicians deserve 


attention 
To the editors, 
Re: News Briefs (March 1, 85) “Music 
dept. hits high note”. 

As it happened, only two Bands 
actually registered for the com- 
petition and both Bands won in their 
category: certainly an achievement 
the University should be proud of. 

Do you know Concordia has a 
Music Dept.? Are you aware of their 
concerts? Have you ever seen any 
reviews about these concerts? 

The Music Dept. is small, com- 
paired to others, nevertheless, the 
students are hard-working individu- 
als and merit recognition tor their 
efforts. | wonder why there is never 
any mention of their activities other 
than in the “Agenda”? At times, 
administrators and students would 
stumble upon this Dept., and listen 
spellbound to one of the Bands 
rehearsing. When I would pass this 
small audience in the hallways, I 
would often hear comments like, 
“They are really good!... “They are. 
great!... “They are fantastic, I didn’t 
know we had something like this at - 
Concordia!” 

Whenever an article appears in 
these papers, it reviews records or 
concerts that happen off campus 
and have little to do with student life 
here on campus. It would be nice if 
the Link, as well as our other uni- 
versity papers, would make the effort 
to write, every now and again, about 
the Dept. and their activities. The 
lack of support from the University, 
as a whole, is appaling! 

Teddy Furter 
Music Dept. - Student Serv. 


The Link welcomes letters. Let- 
ters should not exceed 400 words 
and may be edited for length, 
grammar, spelling or racist, sexist 
or homophobic content. All let- 
ters should be typed and ‘signed 


and include a phone number — 
not for publication, but for verifi- 
cation. Every effort will be made 
to contact you if changes are 
necessary. This is your paper, so 
use it. 
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Letters 


Headphones not so 
private. 
To the editors, 

As a user of the Concordia li- 
braries, I feel that I have the right to 
study in silence and not have the 
unfortunate pleasure of having my 
thoughts interrupted by some jerk 
listening to his/her walkman. Des- 
pite the supposed privacy of a walk- 
man one can hear (I might add quite 
well) the sound from a far distance. 
If people wish to listen to their 
music, there are lounges and the 
Zoo at SGW or the Campus Centre 
at Loyola, where people can talk, 
listen to their music and study if they 
wish, 

As a courtesy to others, could 
people please turn these things off 
when entering the library — you’d 
be surprised to find that most peo- 
ple can hear the music almost as 
well as you can, so show some 
consideration to others, O.K. 

Lance Townend 
Karen Biernaski 


Librarians hurt school 
image 


To the editors, 

In October 1984 I borrowed three 
books from the Norris Library of 
Concordia. They were returned 
before the due date. In January | 
received a notice advising me that 
the books were overdue and that | 
was being fined $ 53.00 per volume. 

‘I took the trouble of making an 
appointment with a member of the 
library staff to whom! explained that 
I had returned the books at the 
proper time. I was again told that the 
books were lost and I was res- 
ponsible for the loss, but that an 
effort would be made to trace them 
and that I would hear about the 
outcome of the search. 

It is now February and I| had 
occasion to go the stacks in the 
course of my research and I found 
the three books in their proper place 
on the shelf. I showed them to Jerry 
Celin, supervisor of the library, and 
was spoken to with the upmost 
rudeness. According to this gen- 


tleman I had “no leg to stand on”, I 
should get myself a lawyer or go to 
the Ombudsman. As far as he was 
concerned, | still owed the whole 
fine. 
lam not prepared to suffer financial 
losses because of the inefficiency of 
the library staff noram] prepared to 
forego my library privileges or recei- 
ving my graduate diploma this spring. 
As a graduate of Concordia Uni- 
versity | am even more concerned 
with the kind of treatment students 
suffer from rude, badly-trained staff 
members who project a poor image 
of our school. 
Rose Elbaz 


Space as important as 
books 


To the editors, 

When I arrived one day during the 
morning at The Hall Building! had to 
agree with what some students wrote 
that some sense of depressions was 
noticeable. There just was not 
enough space for all students. The 
Foyer with its beautiful stone wall 
was cluttered with drab tables. The 
everyday university life just burst its 
seams. 

The cat is out of the bag. The new 
library complex is going to be built 
— at last there will be space. The 
famous writer Stephen Leacock, 
who was also a teacher, remarked 
that he’d build a university with 
common rooms where students can 
meet and talk bcfore he would buy a 
books or hire a teacher. It becomes 
obvious today that he had a point 
there. 

Even with today’s Library Tech- 
nology the book students require 
may be out. Once it is out — no 
book. In most cases students have 
to buy their own textbook for the 
course. So the library is more than 
just a repository for reading material. 
Will there be in the new library set- 
up enough areas where students 
can talk about their studies or the 
problems of the day? 

Karl H. Seldk 
former Library Assistant 
B.A. ’70 


Comment 


Apology to late 


candidates 
To the editors, 

With deep regrets, | must a- 
pologize to 12 of the candidates in 
this week’s CUSA elections. Com- 
merce students Robert Gauvin, 
Lorne Servers and Shirleen Weekes 
and Arts and Science students 
Robert Brideau, Maria Calderone, 
Jeff DeLallo, Emidio Farras, Joseph 
Hendel, Andy King, Maki Kusano, 
Stuart MacLellan and Kevin Moran 
have worked needlessly as a result 
of my actions. 

The above individuals, having 
been given less than 24 hours notice, 
all prepared 75-word platforms and 
obtained photographs for publica- 
tion in the March 8 issue of the Link. 
Unfortunately, their submissions 
have not been printed. 

All of these candidates missed the 
original March 3 deadline for plat- 
form submissions, most often due to 
poor communications. However, | 
made arrangements with the editor 
of the Link to accept late submis- 
sions for publication on March 8. On 
the basis of these arrangements, I 
phoned the above people and ad- 
vised them to prepare statements 
and photos. 

As you know, this newspaper did 
not print the platforms on March 8. 
The reasons were that some of the 
candidates who made the first dead- 
line complained and that there were 
previous commitments for the space 
in the issue. I was told that the Link 
would try to print them today, but 
these efforts have also failed. 

Without my initiative, these 12 
people would not have wasted time 
and energy on a false hope. For this I 
am sorry. I am also sorry that we 
have deprived Commerce and Arts 
and Science students of the chance 
to make informed choices based on 
exposure to the largest possible 
mumber of candidates. 

As a final note, I would like to 
thank Paul Gott of the Link’s news 
staff for providing me with the candi- 
dates’ phone numbers and for calling 
those people who | was unable to 
reach. 

Doug McArdle 


Only the rich get to early register 


by Karen Takacs and 
Carla Grodis 

Like the rest of you, we received 

our “Early Registration Information 

‘Package” in the mail the other day. 
Not only did it include useful infor- 
mation regarding new registration 
procedures, but, much to our sur- 
prise it informed us that in order to 
register early, students will be forced 
to pay a minimum deposit of $100 — 
a 100% increase compared to last 
year. 

Instructions state that “when you 
early register, you are registered for 
the courses selected - there is no 
chance that you will “lose” some 
electives due to over-registration. 
This is because appointments to 
early register are distributed on the 
priority basis of credits - completed 
with full-time students registering 
first.” 

We applaud the administration’s 
effort to accommodate graduating 


students, as well as its attempt to 
give priority to students seeking to 
fulfill course requirements within 
their own faculty. But the question is 
why does this policy necessitate a 
sudden 100% increase in the required 
deposit? 

The consequences, however, will 
be that priority will ultimately be 
given to those students who are 
fortunate enough to have $100 lying 
around...For students who have 
carefully budgeted themselves to 
get through the academic year with- 
out starving, it will obviously be 
difficult, if not impossible, to come 
up with so large asum of money with 
only a few weeks notice, if that. 

The apparent logic behind this 
increase is that the $100 deposit will 
deter students from registering for 
courses in the spring and later decid- 
ing not to attend Concordia in the 
fall. ; 

We appreciate the seriousness of 


the problem for Concordia suffers 
and unexpected loss of revenues 


and courses are listed as filled. If. 


however, Concordia is willing to 
refund 75% of the deposit until Au- 
gust 19th, why can it not instead ask 
for a $50 deposit and offer a 50% 
refund until the same date? 

Students should not be expected 
to pay $100 for courses that they will 
only be taking the following aca- 
demic year. It is both absurd and 
unjust that students be forced to pay 
such a large portion of tuition fees in 
advance, particularly when most stu- 
dents will only be able to pay them 
after working during the summer. 

If concordia is hard up for cash 
due to government cutbacks, stu- 
dents should not be the ones expect- 
ed to bear the brunt of this burden. 

This is yet another infringement 
upon our right to equal access to 
higher education. 


Gazette Watch 


GAG tries to save Montreal 


by Max Wallace 

For thousands of Montrealers who have spent years waking up in 
the morning to a daily dose of drivel disguised as journalism, relief may 
be on the way. 

A Montreal organization calling itself Groups against the Gazette 
(GAG) has formed to combat the local Southam franchise. It’s about 
time. 

The fledgling organization — formed just before Christmas — is 
actually a subsidiary of an established national coalition called RAG 
(Readers Against Garbage). 

McGill graduate student and GAG co-ordinator Shawn Goldwater 
says the organization “formed spontaneously due to widespread 
frustration, dissatisfaction and revulsion for the Gazette all over 
Montreal.” 

GAG currently consists of several Montreal Civil Liberties 
organizations, city cultural groups and a large number of student 
newspapers, including The Link. : 

The main purpose of GAG, says Goldwater, is to establish a forum 
for people or organizations who have been mistreated by the Gazette. 
It will pressure the newspaper to improve its local coverage and 
“balance its often racist and conservative bias.” 

According to a GAG manifesto being distributed, one GAG policy 
will be to try and convince the Gazette to move its offices to Montreal. 
“Judging from their awareness of this city we have reason to believe 
the Gazette could easily be printed in Toronto,” it reads. 

Among the projects GAG plans for the future, the most creative is 
the establishment of a 24-hour GAG line. Members could call up a 
special telephone number and hear a 30-second message outlining the 
Gazette’s latest journalistic atrocity. They could then leave their own 
complaint or vent their spleen about Montreal’s only English daily. 

Interestingly enough, several Gazette reporters have already 
privately expressed interest in joining the coalition and say that they 
believe a majority of their colleagues would be sympathetic to GAG’s 
goals. 

Goldwater says the mediocrity of the Gazette and its disinterest in 
Montreal can’t be explained. 

“The Gazette is rich, rich, rich. can’t say it enough times,” he said. 

He believes that, although the Gazette claims to represent 
anglophone Montrealers, it often works against them. 

“If you judge the Montreal anglophone community,” he said, “by 
what the Gazette covers, by the newspapers whining about 
anglophones leaving the province, by the quacking geese opinion of 
the editorials, you’d think that Montreal anglophones are a dying, 
tired culture.” 

Contacted at his upper Westmount home recently Gazette 
publisher Clark Davey was asked his opinion about the formation of 
GAG. 

“No, I have nothing to say about that,” he said forcefully. 

Managing Editor Mel Morris was more obliging. 

“The fact that we have a monopoly is scarcely our fault,” he told 
GAG member, The McGill Daily. “The other newspaper folded.” 

He was quick to refute allegations of Gazette bias. “If there are 
instances of bias,” he said, “there are avenues to make that case, we 
have an ombudsman who works long hours hearing complaints.” 


Funny he should mention Ombudsperson Clair Balfour. As 
Ombudsperson, of course, Balfour pretends to be an independent 
watchdog for the newspaper. 

In a Gazettewatch column last December, however, it was revealed 
that Balfour is the son of Southam News Chairperson St. Clair Balfour 
and is in fact the holder of a considerable amount of Southam stock, 
making him a part owner of the Gazette. 

Asked if this represents somewhat of a conflict of incerest, Balfour 
replied, “Those aren’t judgements for me to make, those are 
judgements for my readers to make.” Quite true, I responded, but 
unfortunately none of his readers are aware of his Southam 
connections since he has never written about it. I challenged him to 
print the details in his column and he said he would be glad to do so. 

Nearly three months has passed since this conversation took place 
and not a word has yet appeared about the subject. Must have slipped 
his mind. 
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Questioning the Masters’ Sacred | 


ana paying for it - 
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by Ken Burke 

For almost two years, Donna Smyth was 
silenced, but now she has a story to tell. 

Her story is about many things. It is about a 
citizen speaking out for a cause and facing 
bankruptcy as a result. It is about two 
professors, nearly as opposite as it is possible 
to be in their lives and beliefs. It is about the 
Canadian nuclear industry and Canadian libel 
laws. And it even has a happy ending... so far. 

On January 18, four men and three women 
walked into a Halifax courtroom after five 
hours of deliberation and read their verdict. 
With broad grins on some of their faces, they 
marched through the varieties of libel in 
Canada, through every possible way damages 
could have been awarded, and one by one 
found Acadia University professor Donna 
Smyth not guilty. As her friends and sup- 
porters released their pent-up emotions into 
the crowded wooden chamber, the little- 
publicized case of Yaffe vs Smyth came to a 
close. 

Sitting in her small home in Ellershouse, 
Nova Scotia, Donna Smyth acts most unlike a 
victor in a nasty legal battle. The jubilation in 
her voice is measured, the release tempered 
by hard lessons learned during her judicial 
ordeal. “For once,” she says with a wane smile, 
“I guess we can say thank heaven for small 
victories.” If the victory is small, it is because 
the case is far from closed for her. 

Despite her legal innocence and the jury’s 
instruction of McGill Chemistry professor 
Leo Yaffe to pay her court costs, she still 
awaits a legal bill of approximately $20,000 
above what court costs will cover. She spent 
two years with the loss of all she owns hanging 
on the jury’s verdict. And all for writing a 
commentary in the Feb. 15, 1982 Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald criticizing a pro-nuclear 
energy speech given by Yaffe in Wolfville, 
N.S. weeks earlier. 

The offending sentence: “He is only one of 
many “experts” the nuclear industry will 
parade in front of us in their desperate 
attempt to sell “nuclear” to Nova Scotia.” 


The Legalities 


What sets this case apart from any other 
squabble between two Canadians conducted 
through the legal system? Just this: instead of 
charging both Smyth and the newspaper, 
which distributed over 100,000 copies of what 
he called a “diatribe” and a “smear”, Yaffe 
singled out Smyth in his suit, cutting her off 
from sharing a defence and legal costs with 
the much greater resources of the newspaper. 
It was possibly the first time in Canada a writer 
had been sued without also naming the 
publication which printed the allegedly libel- 
lous article, paragraph, or word. 

The reasons a libel suit usually includes 
both author and publisher haven’t changed 


_much over the years. While the writer.creates 
the supposedly libel} vording 
. of libel is that it is damaging woe distributed — 


to and read by others. Without the publishing 


g, the nature — 


and distribution, no real harm can be said to 
have occurred. Also, in most cases, publica- 
tions have a greater ability to actually pay 
damages than an individual. As a result, 
grouping the two together always made sense. 

The dangers arise when Canadian laws 
protect the media companies better than the 
individuals who write in them. The Nova 
Scotia Defamation Act is such an example, 
placing a three-month statute of limitations on 
serving notice to publishers, while allowing a 
year for the litigation-minded to sue authors 
not employed by the publisher. Yaffe’s lawyers 
served notice of his suit a scant two weeks 
before the one-year limit was up. 

The implications can be staggering. With 
similar laws, nobody writing in the public 
forum of letters to the editor or commentaries 
can be sure a contentious letter won’t cost 
them thousands in lawyers’ fees. To an 
individual, the costs of successfully defending 
a libel suit can be more financially deadly than 
losing a $100,000 settlement is to a newspaper. 
A guilty verdict would almost ensure bank- 
rupcy. 

This leaves the floodgates open for the use 
of libel as revenge. When a plaintiff financially 
outweighs the defendant and can afford to 
dump money into a trial they know is likely to 
fail, the resulting harassment can be very cost- 
effective. But this isn’t exactly news to 
professional journalists. 

“Libel proceedings are a form of intimida- 
tion,” said Max Allen, CBC Ideas producer, in 
a magazine article. When working on As It 
Happens, Allen fell victim to a controversial 
lawsuit. “They’re not out to collect a lot of 
money, and smart journalists view them as 
such.” 

This reality has raised many social activists’ 
fears about the dangers of daring to speak out 
against individuals or companies with vast 
legal resources. “There’s been a general worry 
about what you can say,” says*Susan Holtz, 
an employee at Halifax’s Ecology Action 
Centre. “We’ve been trying to win a place at 
the table of expertise, and when you see the 
gains you’ve made by being right eroded by 
fear of speaking out, it’s really disappointing.” 

The fear also has tremendous potential to 
affect news coverage — and news “blackouts.” 
“Obviously media people can’t afford to cover 
issues they'll have to worry about law suits 
with,” says Holtz. She saw the beginnings of 
this when she become involved with the 
Nuclear Critics’ Defense Fund, a group raising 
money for Smyth and monitoring other 
potential cases. “When we had a press 
conference on the formation of the fund, it 
was reported to me that the CBC had their 
short piece on it checked over by media 
lawyers,” she says. 

One specific example of a blackout occur- 


red when Southam News columnist Allan_ 


Fotheringham was” ‘sued by then 

di utts. Under lawyers’ 
advice, the name of Coutts did not appear ina 
Fotheringham column until Coutts ran in a 


Toronto by-election. 

Fotheringham printed nothing tor the same 
reason Donna Smyth was unable to publicly 
comment on her suit for two full years before 
it came to court — under Canadian libel law, 
comments made after a legal writ is issued can 
be used against the defendant to increase a 
settlement or as proof of guilt. This informal, 
inescapeable gag rule frustrated Smyth when 
interviewed before the trial. 

“l really am deeply angry,” she said, tapping 
her foot as if in impatience. “I can’t directly 
express my feelings about what is happening 
to me because it could lead to aggravation of 
damages. It’s a very frustrating situation to be 
in. 


“People should realise, not only does this go 
on for a long time,” says Smyth, “but it also 
becomes more expensive as it goes on — 
besides the psychological drain. 

“Nobody who gets involved in a libel suit 
comes off cheaply. It just is a very expensive 
procedure,” she says. 

Anybody wondering how all these libel 
cases can get to court and why people ara 
worried if they’re right, can take little comfort 
in the following fact. The truth, or “fair 
comment,” isn’t always an effective defence in 
Canada, as Max Allen found out in 1977 when 
an exposé he produced on the Canada Metal 
Company cost the CBC thousands despite 
the accuracy of its claims. Under Canadian 
laws, it seems it’s not enough to be-accurate; 
the truth of an article’s statements has to be 
either well known to the public or explicitly 
proven within the article to prevent a suit 
sticking. And many times, what’s“‘proven” or 
not is an area grey enough to and a writer in 


court. 


The Setting 


The road both to and from this trial stops at 
the small village of Ellershouse, Hants County, 


Nova Scotia. Near the University town of 
Wolfville where Smyth teaches English, Ellers- 
house is on the edge of the Annapolis Valley 
and some of the richest farmland in Canada. 
Around the village, the land becomes too hilly 
for large-scale farming, but the moist, fertile 
nature of the land shows through the lushly 
green terrain seen from the train ride in. 

The view passing from Halifax to Ellers- 
house-has a lot to say, more than most train 
trips. As the two-car VIA express clacks 
through the surrounding area, hill and dale are 
plainly visible, but so are the objects which 
connect them like a nervous system - the 
lakes, marshes, and rivers running through 
the land. As the onrushing window exposes 


lakes rimmed with marshes and streams 
winding down the middle of valleys they 
carved out over the centuries, it’s clear how 
interconnected the area really is. It’s some- 
thing the people who live there can’t forget. So 
when they caught wind that several companies 
were exploring the area with an eye toward 
setting up a uranium mining operation, the 


_locals, including Donna Smyth, were con- 


cerned... to put it lightly. 

While the very mention of the words 
Uranium and Radiation is enough to make 
most people nervous, there are reasons 
aplenty for such fears. 

One person who knows this well is Gordon 
Edwards, President of the Canadian Coalition 
for Nuclear Responsibility and profesor of 
Mathematics and Science at Montreal’s Vanier 
College. Edwards has spent a good deal of his 
life researching the nuclear cycle and serving 
as a paid consultant on government commis- 
sions. And when he examines uranium min 
he sees a nightmare of environmental dang r 
almost everywhere he looks. sag 

“The main impact is the large amount of 
nuclear waste,” says Edwards. As mines last 
for a couple of decades at best, when 


Nord 
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companies pack up, the local area is stuck 
with the pollutive aftermath. “You're left 
holding the bag,” he says. 

That bag is a particularly noxious brand of 
industrial waste known as tailings. “Tailings 
Cause contamination of waterways and parti- 
cularly the groundwater — that vast ocean of 
underground water so much of us rely on for 
wellwater and irrigaton,” he says. 85 per cent 
of the radioactivity in uranium is actually left 
behind after processing - left behind to seep 
into the ground with the rain or drift over low 
fences into neighboring land. In the Annapollis 
Valley, such contamination would be irrever- 
sibly disastrous. A 

“Actually, what they’re doing is extracting 
the less dangerous substances and leaving the 
really dangerous substance behind,” says 
Edwards. 

For potential workers inside a mine - likely 
to come from the surrounding area - life is no 
picnic either. A 1980 B.C. Medical Association 
report on mine safety exposed a two-to-four 
times higher rate of lung cancer and other 
cancers than the normal rate. Add to the 
above the links between uranium exports and 
fuel for nuclear weapons, and you have onlya 
few of the concerns Nova Scotia residents 
had with uranium exploration in 1980 and 
1981. 

Because of these fears, when Aquitaine 
Ltd. (later known as Kidd Creek Mines) 
called a public meeting to “allay public fears”, 
the result was a packed meeting hall of people 
looking for answers. What they weren’t 
prepared for was the spectacle of people 
flown in from Calgary and Toronto telling 
them there were no risks - absolutely none - 
associated with uranium mining in their area. 

“If they had just been willing to say, ‘there 
are some risks, however we are willing to do 
these safety things’, I think more people would 
have been willing to say well, perhaps...,” says 
Donna Smyth, still struck by that meeting’s 
revelations. “They took a line which would 
later become familiar, which is just absolute 
denial of anything which might be a risk to 
public health or degredation.of the environ- 
ment.” 

Soon public pressure brought to bear on 
Nova Scotia’s Tory government forced .a 
moratorium on uranium exploration - until a 
One-man commission. of Provincial Court 
Judge Robert McCleave could examine the 
issues and file his report. That report has yet 
to be made public, but when Dr. Leo Yaffe 
toured the Maritimes as President of the 
Chemical Institute of Canada giving his speech 
entitled “The Hazards of Not Going Nuclear”, 
the McCleave commission was big news. The 
doctor and Donna Smyth were on a collision 


FOUE se 
The Players 


~ she developed her driving passion for social 
justice, but it may have been during her 
childhood in the foothills of the Rockies. In 
touch with a wild natural setting and the 


Donna Smyth isn’t sure quite how or when: 


“social-democratic tradition” her working- 
class family provided, Smyth eventually felt 
compelled to work for an alternative to the 
status quo. “I suppose growing up in that kind 
of an environment leads you to have certain 
expectations about the way people live,” she 
says. 

From an involvement with the peace 


movement which began while growing up in 


the ’50’s - “I think many of us were children 
of the bomb” - Smyth grew into fighting for 
women’s rights during and after her university 
education. While living and studying in B.C., 
Toronto and London, England, she saw how 
interrelated the causes of feminism and peace 
were. Ironically, the first stirrings which 
connected a love for the environment with her 
other beliefs came in the middle of grimy 
London - during a garbage and sewer worker 
strike. As city life around her deteriorated, 
“You begin to see how fragile the kind of life 
you lead is in that situation,” she recalls. 

After moving to Hants County, “Falling in 
love with this place,” and beginning to teach at 
Acadia in 1973, Smyth shored up her personal 
beliefs by working on her small Ellershouse 
farm and striving for self-sufficiency. When 
not tending to the goats, chickens, corn, or 
her students, she found time to be an active 
member in NAGS, an all-woman poltiical 
performance group of the Voice of Women, 
and write articles for progressive publications 
such as This Magazine. 

“We all have a deference to authority 
because of the way we’re trained,” she says, 
refusing to bow down to that impulse. “As a 
teacher I realise there’s something wrong with 
our educational system if those of us who’ve 
gone through still have to overcome a sense of 
awe, especially in questioning scientists and 
scientific matters.” 

Enter Dr. Leo Yaffe. Yaffe, who refused to 
comment when contacted, is a study in 
contrasts from Donna Smyth. Professor 
Emeritus, MacDonald professor of Chemistry, 
and a former Administration Vice-President 


ef McGill, Yaffe is nothing if not establishment. 


Since 1952, Yaffe has worked at McGill in 
advanced nuclear chemistry research, but 
prior to that, his life led him in a direction so far 
from Smyth’s it would be difficult to invent a 
greater antithesis. 

From 1943 to 1952, Yaffe was a research 


worker on a project which was little-known at 
the beginning, but has had a shattering impact 
on us all. Known as the Canadian Atomic 
Energy Project, it was part of the Manhattan 
Project, the invention of the Atomic Bomb. 

“Canada’s involvement was twofold,” says 
Gordon Edwards. “We supplied uranium, and 
had a research team at the Université de 
Montréal working on the most efficient way of 
separating plutonium.” Yaffe was among that 
tean. 

Since then, Yaffe has been an outspoken 
proponent of nuclear energy, with his career 
probably culminating with the assemblage of 
his “Health Hazards” lecture. Published in the 
December 1979 issue of Chemistry in Canada, 
it vigorously promotes the use of nuclear 
energy and lists what it presents as the 
dangers of the alternatives. He had given the 
speech many times before, in many parts of 
the country. : 

So the stops in Halifax, Antigonish, Sack- 
ville, Fredericton, and Wolfville may have 
seemed nothing unusual for him. But for 
Donna Smyth, it was something which could 
not go unchallenged. 

She was far from the first to question his 
paper’s assumptions. Dr. David Brooks, a 
resource economist for the American institute, 

Energyprobe, testified at the trial tht Yaffe’s 
paper was “predominantly political.” Accord- 
ing to Gordon Edwards, it paints a horror 
story of a world dying as a result of burning 
fossil fuels, then offers nuclear power as the 
only alternative without really discussing its 
dangers. “It attempts to prove one thing is 
good because another thing is bad,” says 
Edwards. 

All that was left after Donna Smyth’s opinion 
— was nearly three years of waiting for the 
trial. 


Endgame 


After taking so long to.come’té trial, the 
court case proceeded quickly during its two 
days. The case eventually centered around 
Smyth’s use of the word “paraded” in the 


Sentence cited by Yaffe libellous. “The prose- 


cution said it meant he was in the pocket of 
the nuclear industry,” says Eleanor MacLean, 
a journalist who covered the trial. In his letter 
to the Chronicle-Herald demanding a retrac- 
tion, Yaffe stated, “Since 1952, I have not 


received a penny, research grant (or other 
considerations) from any nuclear agency or 
institution - governmental or otherwise.” 

In his attempt to prove Yaffe’s reputation 
was damaged by Donna Smyth’s article, 
Yaffe’s lawyer called only one witness to the 
stand. As that witness, Dalhousie Senate 
Chair Dr. William Jones, said the article 


would not affect Yaffe possibly being invited 
to lecture at Dalhousie, it is questionable how 
much value his testimony had to Yaffe’s case. 

Another move on behalf of the plaintiffs 
may have been much more effective -. for 
Donna Smyth. Among the exhibits entered 
for Yaffe’s case was a letter by a University of 
Toronto professor which asked Yaffe about 
his “exchange with some anti-nuclear people 
in Nova Scotia”. “We have to find some way 
to deal with these people,” it noted, and said 
that his upcoming retirement would leave him 
time to “nail” these “socio-political adventur- 
ers.” A letter by Yaffe wishing him luck was 
also entered into the record. 

“It may have been a sign of how sure they 
were of their position,” says MacLean. The 
question begged to be asked: Which side was 
conducting the real harassment campaign? 

In turn, Smyth countered with witnesses 
who debunked the nature of his lecture, 
established the credibility of lay experts, and 
related how scientific reputations are made 
and unmade. After being grilled on the stand, 
Smyth watched as the judge termed her 
article’s wording as “strident” in his final 
statement. He did give some indication he 
considered that they should find her guilty,” 
says MacLean. But partly due to the past 
record of Nova Scotia judges’ decisions, 
Smyth had opted for a jury trial. 

“I think the jury were trying to suppresé 
their smiles because they realised the verdict 
rested with.them, not the judge,” says 


‘MacLean. Their verdict of not guilty was 


unanimous. 

It all somehow adds up to a happy, if 
qualified, ending for Donna Smyth. The other 
endings will come when her legal bills are paid, 
when uranium mining is finally banned in the 
province, then Canada refuses to participate 
in the arms race; and.so on off into the 
distance. But right now, chalk up on small 
victory for Donna Smyth. 
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African Awareness Week 


March 12, 14 & 15 NEW T:TLES FOR THE 
* The Other Side of Paradise: Foreign Control (Magazine: Concorde; MARCH 2, 1985 LSAT 
in the Caribbean; by Barry Nigeria’s International OR THE 


© Gift of the Devil: A History of Guatemala 
by Hardy 

@ Marxism & Politics; by Milibrand 

¢ The Last Dominoe: U.S. Foreign Policy in 

Central America under Reagan; by Persky 


Magazine available 
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! Africa in the Midst of New Canad. 
Aid Policy 
1:00 pm - 5:00 pm - 
Speakers & 2 NFB films 


JAN. 26, 1985 GMAT 


Each course consists of 20 hours of 
instruction for only $150 or 32 hours for 
only $220 

Courses are tax deductible 

Complete review of each section of 
each test 

Extensive home study materials 

Your course may be repeated at no 
additional charge 


Classes for the March 2 LSAT: 


March 14 
Africa: Dependence or 
independence of Canadian Foreigré : 
Aid, 1960-85 


POLICY FORUM FORUM POLITIQUE 


2:00 pm - 8:30 pm - Speakers, NF UNIVERSALITY AND INCOME SECURITY 20H course: 
film & Panel Discussion in Montreal Feb. 14, 16, 17/85 
All events take place in H-110 March 15 The forum is aimed at 32H course: 


in Toronto Feb. 8, 10, 23, 24/85 


_Auditorium(SGW) The Politics of Food Aid to Africa Cialis faa tne ad SR GaAATe 


DATE: : : 
Thursday March 14, 1985 all individuals and 


Suggested donation of $2 for a cal 5 LORcoraa 9:30 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. organizations concerned. 20H course: 
public, $1 for students for events of Coffee provided = with the future of social in Montreal Jan. 4, 5, 6/85 
March 14 & 15. All proceeds 32H course: 


PLACE: policy in Canada. 


Loyola Campus - Concordia University 
Room AD-131 (Administration Building) 


towards Africa famine in the Sahel 
regions will go to Oxfam. 


in Toronto Jan. 12, 13, 19, 20/85 
To register, call or write: 


CC 
For info: African Students Assoc. - Organized by the Africa Student 7141 Sherbrooke Street West, Montréal) GMATILSAT 
879-8083, rm. H-608-2 Association CONTACT: Preparation Courses aes 
* President, Daniel Otchere CO-SPONSORED BY: P.O. Box 597, Station 


Concordia University T snadi 
he Canadian Council on 
482-0320 ext. 424 - Social Development 


Toronto, Ontario M5W 1G7 
(416) 665-3377; 1-800-387-3742 
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The travel company of CFS 


‘ VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL. 
: Université McGill Tel. 514 849-9201 


Art, Culture, and Fun 


Funnier than Bob Coates; 
White’s Canadian Satire 


by Elizabeth Donovan 
reprinted from the Dalhousie 
Gazette 
Canadian University Press 

Nancy White, Canadian song- 
writer and singer, is a woman living 
on the fringe. Singing and writing 
about Central America, feminist and 


- environmental issues, she is consi- 


dered too political by conservative 
audiences and yet too establishment 
by many in the progressive com- 
munity. 

Sitting in a Halifax cafe in January, 
White is relaxing after a morning of 
autographing albums at Halifax’s 
progressive bookstore Red Herring. 
She’s also recovering from a speak- 
ing engagement at the Nova Scotia 
Barristers society. 

“All those three piece suits and 
Tories,” she wails, conceding later 
that “it wasn’t too bad.” 

White says she doesn’t align her- 
self with one particular ideology. 
Her decision not to write mainstream 
material is a personal one. _ 

“’m not set anywhere on the 
political spectrum. I just think the 
left has the best music and the nicest 


people, except of course for Stalin.” 


She admits working outside the 
commercial music industry means 
less exposure and fewer contracts. 
The majority of her bookings are 


doing numerous benefits and rallies.’ 


“My profile is much higher in 
Whitehorse and Ramea, Newfound- 
land than in Toronto.” 

White started her own record 
company called Mouton records, 
because of the difficulties she experi- 
enced getting recording contracts. 

Canadian content is a strong ele- 
ment in many of her songs. She is 
intrigued as to why Canadians do 
not like themselves or anything Can- 
adian. She hasa theory and she likes 
to test it out when she gets a chance. 

“Because Canadians lack a natio- 
nal identity they can just pick one 
since there are so many different 
cultures in Canada. In fact, I went 
through a phase where | wanted to 
be a French Canadian, and later I 
went to Central America, I took 
Spanish courses and wanted to be- 
come a Central American.” 

After performing in several Dal- 
housie musicals and a short stint in 
Montreal, she returned to Nova Sco- 
tia and worked for the Dartmouth 
Free Press as a reporter. In 1970 
White moved to Toronto, singing in 
coffee houses and acting in a series 
of comic reviews. 

White started writing topical songs 
for Sunday Morning in 1976. After 
two anda half years she took a three 
year break because the constant 
pressure left her “burnt out”. 

White continued producing songs 
and she returned to Sunday Morning 
in 1983. She performs on the CBC 
radio show every other week. 

White says she disagrees with 
those people who think “she lives in 
the basement of the CBC.” She is a 
prolific writer producing several al- 
bums and other commissioned 


works. Her latest releases, What 
Should I Wear To The Revolution?, 
Sunday Morning Taped, andNancy 
White — Unexpected have proved 
she is more versatile than her critics 
giver her credit for. 

Many of White’s lyrics and melo- 
dies are influenced by South Central 
American politics and music. 

While many artists were just dis- 
covering Central America in the 
early 80s, she had been doing bene- 
fits for and actively promoting the 
cause of the victims from those 
countries since the early ’70s. 

She represented Canada at the 
Festival of Popular Song in Managua, 
Nicaragua and visited Guatamalan 
refugee camps in Mexico on behalf 
of Oxfam in February 1983. 

She writes her lyrics using news- 
papers as her source for material. 
White claims she is no great “political 
visionary” and is surprised when 
people consider her so. 

“T just got a call from the Sociology 
department at York University. They 
want me to speak to their students 
about how I write my songs. They 
think I have some great vision.“Soci- 
ology of Music” they want to call it. 
But for $500 I’ll cook something up.” 

White says her producer just calls 
her and asks if she feels like doing a 
song that week. 

“My producer and | are politically 
on the same wavelength, so we 
knock our heads together and come 
up with a song.” 

She typically down-plays her polli- 
tical ironies. Finding contradictions 
is a daily fascination. 

“There is this shopping place call- 


_ ed Honest Ed’s. It is the refinement 


of capitalism. I saw some really nice 
blue towels there they were made in 
Marin, Cuba. Wow! I thought what a 
blend of the right, middle and left. 

No one seems to escape White’s 
satirical musical commentary. Old 
Liberals, new Tories, Princess Anne 
and the Pope have been treated to 
her biting sarcasm. 

In her song about Trudeau’s deci- 
sion to resign as Prime Minister, 
called the “Maybe, Maybe Not 
Waltz”, White portrays the country 
as a spurned lover and Trudeau as a 
heartbreaker. = 

White is often able to laugh at 
herself as well as the political carica- 
tures she creates in her songs. She 
refers to herself as “all around bitch 
of the North” and “voice of liberal 
guilt.” 

White reveals some of her own 
insecurities in a song she wrote 
called “When the Wind Comes My 
Way”. The song deals with the con- 
tradictions in White’s own personal 
politics 

I’m a knee jerk liberal 
I vote for the NDP 
And I love to stand and picket in 
front of the U.S. embassy; 

And I get called progressive? 

But that’s not what they would 

say 
If they could read my mind 
When the wino comes my way 


by June Pinhiero 
Mischief 

The makers of this movie want to 
sell sex. The characters in this movie 
want to have sex. The viewers of this 
movie must want to watch sex, 
because is basically all there is. 

Jonathan is graduating from high 
school in small town Ohio in 1956 - 
but has never had sex. He wants to 
have sex with blonde and buxom 
Marilyn McCauley but all he can do 
is sneak looks at her panties - which 
leads to what he describes as “a 
boner that just won’t quit”. 

Jon’s friend Gene has no interest 
in graduating from high school and 
has had so much sex that he was 
kicked out of his last school in big- 
city Chicago when the girls’ mothers 
complained. Gene decides to teach 
Jonathan how to get laid to keep 
from being bored in his new home 
town. : 

In between lessons on how to stuff 
your pants so that “your nuts bulge 
out”, Gene falls in love with the 
girlfriend of the richest and most 
respectable senior in town (a.k.a. 
“the town asshole” - who sports 
such a consistent sneer that one 
wonders if the make-up people 
smeared his top lip with cod liver 
oil). Does Jonathan get to “fuck” 
arilyn? Does Gene get to “fuck” the 
town asshole? Do the viewers get 
“fucked via the price of admission? 

Every old joke and situation (ie; 
“Marilyn’s knockers defy gravity” 
and her parents come home early 
when she and Jonathan are having 
sex so he is forced to climb out the 
window etc.) in the history of the 
world is recycled. Breasts, legs and 
panties (mostly Marilyn’s but some 
girlie magazines are also featured) 
are bared with sexist selectivity. The 
rivals have fights (Gene and the 
town asshole wreck a soda shop and 
break Jonathan’s arm in the melee 
because they like the same girl) and 
wreck each others cars in chicken 
races (a gimmick in so many teen 
sex-and-angst films that it has long 
since died of old age). 

Then, of course, there’s the 
soundtrack: a compilation of popular 
50s love songs and ballads that sub- 
stitutes for dialogue in a big chunk of 
the film and re-emphasized the 
‘dramatic’ action long after the audi- 
ence has caught on to the point. 
Finally, to further emphasize their 
conviction that moviegoers have a 
collective IQ probably no bigger 
than that of the producers of this 
flick, the filmmakers end their saga 
with a demolition derby; initiated by 
Jonathan against the town asshole 
where he rams his father’s car into 
his rival’s until the car falls apart and 
limps away - but probably just until 
the sequel. 

The question of the quality of this 
film is moot. The really intriguing 
question is who this film is intended 
for. Teenagers is the obvious answer, 
but the filmmakers can’t seriously 
expect today’s teens to buy idiocy 
that Mischief offers up. There are 
poorly drawn stereotypical charact- 
ers. The only way to describe it is to 
borrow a phrase from Phyllis Schafly; 
“the men are men and the women 
are glad of it”. 

The women are given screen time 
only: when they are servicing their 


Hormones on a Rampage 


This, of course, is not Jonathan and Cathy of Mischief, but 
rather Bruce and Arlene of Bougereau’s The Abduction of 
Psyche. We don’t have any stills from Mischief, probably 
because the folks distributing the film anticipated that we 
might trash it. Not to worry, this painting illustrates teen 
sexploitation just as well as any old Hollywood movie could, 
‘ceptin’ that Bruce and Arlene don’t dress like Today’s Youth 
(you know, the Cusoid look). Didn’t they have Vuarnets in the 


19th c ? 


men or competing with/laughing at 
one another. The girl who has sex 
willingly turns out to be a cold- 
hearted bitch who dumps Jonathan 
to go to the prom with a quarterback 
and teaches Jonathan some hard 
facts of life. He laments at the end; ”! 
was so busy trying to fuck her that I 
didn’t realize...or get to know her”. 

The girl who allows men to order 
her around and fight over her (the 
town asshole yells at his woman “T 
said let’s go” and she complies with 
an “I'd better go”) gets a romanti- 
cized future eloping with Gene. As 
they ride off down the country road 
on his motorcycle there is no doubt 
that they will live happily ever after. 

Jonathan also get a new sweet- 


heart in the re-made person of a 
bespectacled girl with braids and 
braces who blooms into a total sex 
object after she loses the braces/ 
raids and glasses. This girl (of course) 
accepts an invitation to go out with 
Jonathan although he has been ig- 
noring her attempts to get his atten- 
tion and treating her like dog vomit 
for the entire movie. 

If teens do ‘embrace’ this movie 
the way they have Footloose,Risky 
Business, Porky’s and a host of 
other not-as-bad, equally bad or 
worse films in this genre, then Holly- 
wood is going to keep churning out 
this trash. 

Think of the trend as a boner that 
just won't quit. 
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844-6210 


OE aoe so : Fri-Sat (15-16) THIS “BLUE PIANO” 


VISION 21/20 Pe ee chee SHOOTER NITES 


Contact Lens Services $1.00 - tequila & vodka 
; 2071 St. Catherine W. Mon - Tue - Wed 


F DJs: Wed - Non-Han 
® Daily wear 934-0484 Thu & Sat - Stewart G. 


e Extended wear Fri - Kevin Kimodo 
® Oxygen permeable 


Dr. Gerard Caron, O.D. - Monique Laurent, O.O.D. 
Optometrist Dispensing Opticians 
Eyes examined Large assortment of Frames 


Medicare accepted Sunglasses @ Hard 
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Most contact lenses dispensed same _ © Bifocal | SPECIAL BURGER #1 Reg. $1.50 
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WARNING VOICES 


* Musia Schwartz, Ph.D. 
“Jewish Experience in the Literature of Poland and Russia” 
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OPEN burger 


6107 Sherbrooke W. 1671 St. Catherine W. 
(N.D.G.) (Corner St. Mathieu) 


Dora Wasserman 
“The Yiddish Theatre” 


(Prior to the Canadian Gathering of Jewish Holocaust 
Survivors and their Children) 


Daily: 10 a.m. a.m. Sunday: noon - 11 p.m. 
DELIVERY Mon. Tues. Wed.: 11.a.m.-3 a.m. 
Thurs. Fri. Sat.: 11 a.m. - 4 a.m. 
DELIVERY AVAILABLE 
482-2762 = 932-4311 


Sunday, March 17, at 4:30 p.m. 


Sponsored by: © 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Holocaust Remembrance Committee, Quebec Region 
Montreal Second Generation, Affiliate of International 


Network of Children of Jewish Holocaust Survivors t-] CENTRE SAIDYE BRON FMAN 


The Harvey Golden Institute of the Saidye Bronfman Cent : ; D 
The Montreal folocea! Me-4nl Cone ofthe Jewish Public Library 5170 CHEMIN COTE-SAINTE-CATHERINE M EX ICA N FO O 
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On words, ideas and life 


Dudek Waxes Prosaic 


Erin Scullion 

Montreal poet Louis Dudek smiled 
when he answered his door. His cat 
Hilary stood by, obvicusly debating 
her approval of the unfamiliar visitor, 
and then slunk quietly away — steep- 
ed in dark suspicions no doubt. 

Although Dudek has had various 
jobs during his 67 years, he says, 
“they were all a sham. Everything | 
did besides write poetry was a front. 
I had to make a living somehow and 
how many Canadian writers or poets 
do you think there are that make a 
living just from writing? Not many | 
can tell you.” 

Dudek taught English at McGill 
University for 33 years, retiring last 
May. He has worked in advertising, 
broadcasting, publishing, editing and 
journalism. He has written “about a 
dozen books of poetry and about 
half a dozen books of prose”. He 
was the first to discover Leonard 
Cohen. And the best is yet to come. 
He is currently awaiting the publica- 
tion of a collection of poems chosen 
from his life’s work by editor Robin 
Fraser. 

When discussing poets and their 
poetry, Dudek says “the decision to 
become an artist is crucial The self- 
image is really important. Everything 
begins with the thought ‘I ama poet, 
musician, painter or whatever’”’, he 
said. 

Dudek made that crucial decision 
of what he was going to be in life asa 
young boy. He relates the story of 
his parents visiting a very genteel 
lady when he was about seven or 
eight years old. 

“Our family was poor, so 1 remember 
how nice this lady’s house was. In 
the drawing room she asked the 
usual question, ‘What will you be 
' when you grow up?’ I said ‘a poet’. 
As | was leaving the house I thought 
two things: ‘She’s going to think I’m 
anass’ and ‘what will she think when 


it really turns out to be true?” 

Dudek did indeed become a poet 
but he believes it is necessary for 
poets to be involved in other activi- 
ties besides poetry. “Sticking to poe- 
try alone is dangerous - it’s a very 
hazardous and highly-charged emo- 
tional space to be in for too long a 
period at one time. So by doing 
other work, a certain essential re- 
lease is provided,” he says. 

Poets are born with a special gift, 
Dudek says, “so that when a poet 
writes, the voice may appear especi- 
ally moved.” He suggested that “the 
language centre on the left side of 
the brain is probably happily con- 
nected to the notice facility. Poets 
words have an emotive character to 
them.” 

But there are other distinctions 
that show the mark of a poet, he 
adds. While all humans are naturally 
motivated to do things by virtue of 
being alive (“man is irritated and 
does things like write and paint 
because it is part of being human,” 
Dudek says) poets are generally 
“more disturbed psychologically 
than the average.” As well, he theor- 
izes, they look at a larger vista of the 
human living-state and they write 
out of a need to reorganize and put 
things in perspective. 

“Poets live under high stress, pres- 
sure, anxiety, anger. Often they have 
suffered some sort of terrible loss 
and they are highly sensitive to the 
human world. An accompaniment 
of poetry is turmoil and crisis,” 
Dudek relates. 

Dudek’s loss? What kind of crisis 
did he experience? To bégin with, 
Dudek’s mother died when he was 
seven. He was also a sickly child 
who was expected - even he himself 
expected - to die early. And to top it 
all off, Dudek’s father placed him ina 
Protestant school rather‘ than the 
Catholic one to which he should 


Brussels by Night: 


par Elie Castiel 

Ici, au Québec, nous ne connais- 
sons que peu du cinéma belge. Si les 
films d’André Delvaux (Un Soir, un 
Train, Femme entre Chien et Loup, 
et plus recemment Benvenuta) ont 
recu une carriére commerciale ho- 
norable, d’autres par contre (Le Lit 
de Marion Hansel, Toute une nuit 
de Chantal Akerman, Traversées 
de Mahmoud ben Mahmoud, pour 
ne nommer que ceux-la ) ne sur- 
vivent que dans la mémoire des 


} cinéphiles. Ces films, pour la plupart 
1 oeuvres d’auteurs, témoignent d’un_ 


tyle personnel et original propre a 


chaque réalisateur Brussels by Night 


suit le méme courant. 
Tout d’abord, ne vous méprenez 


have gone (the father thought his 
son would receive a “better educa- 
tion” in the Protestant system). So 
Dudek went to school with the fear 
that he would be discovered and 
expelled at any time. 

Thus Dudek, as a child, became 
well-acquainted with stress, pres- 
sure, anxiety and, with the death of 
his mother, an acute sense of loss. 
He doesn’t think of himself as neuro- 
tic, however, but as “perfectly nor- 
mal”. He considers himself more of a 
thinking poet than most — a poet of 
ideas — and he says this is often held 
against him. He believes — although 
it is still a theory to be tested — that 
most poets “are not good thinkers 
and as a result most people prefer 
poets who can’t think.” But he 
doesn’t think his intellect necessarily 
“cools his own writing: ideas can be 
passionate,” he says. 

Dudek appeared to become rest- 
less at this point in the interview. He 
picked up his cup of teain one hand, 
his piece of cake in the other and 
wandered around the room. Finally 
he stood still for a couple of minutes, 
quietly rocking fromside to side. He 
finished his cake and then say down. 

In poetry, Dudek says “ideas be- 
come words and images.” But they 
should be well thought out before- 
hand and they cannot be a willed 
thing. 

He spoke of a “stream of poetic 
consciousness. While a current of 
consciousness goes on in 
everybody’s head,” he says, “lots of 
this isn’t worth much - even in the 
case of this poet. 

“You have to ask yourself: What 
part is worth writing down? And 
then you can see bits of poetry 
emerge, like stones standing in a 
stream. But you can’t pad out a 
single line. Some poets build a poem 
from one good line that comes spon- 
taneously, but I am totally opposed 


to this. You have to wait for the next 
line to come and then put that down, 
making a verbal cluster. All of it 
must be unwilled, spontaneous.” 

He says, however, that one never 
receives beginnings without some 
preceding input, without experience, 
knowledge and thought beforehand. 

“A poet should perpetually look 
for and experience new material. 
Ideas must-constantly be refreshed 
and built upon.” He himself is always 
“writing and thinking, actively churn- 
ing ideas around.” 

And while he spoke of ideas as 
coming from somewhere, Dudek 
believes in an “essential self” contain- 
ed within each human being that he 
doesn’t pretend to understand. “The 
human mind is an incredible piece of 
machinery. I can’t hope to describe 
it, but would say the world within is 
as large as the world outside. And 
poetry for me has a unity of ideas 
that is independent of my rationality 
and conscious thinking,” he says. 

Dudek says that the poetic force 
diminished somewhat after one 
reaches 60. Usually a poet has two 
large creative periods, on the the 
early thirties, and a second after 50. 
His own creative periods are not as 


strong and frequent as they used to 
be. At one time, he could write five 
or six poems in a day, although; 
“those were the good days,” he 
says. 

Two things that motivate Dudek 
to write are travel and sex. Travel 
because it produces a certain anxi- 
ety. And sex (not to be separated, 
he say, from love) “because the 
sexual process activates every other 
part of the psyche with energy.” For 
Dudek, poetry is also “a form of 
play.” But is serious play, it is inex- 
haustible and “it is endless”. He says 
poets are usually bottled up with 
their private thoughts and yet tre- 
mendously involved with everything 
around them. 

Judging from his eclectic back- 
ground, Dudek fits very well the 
pattern of a typical poet, even by his 
definitions, in most respects. And 
while he says he could be considered 
“a man with a weak ego who has 
made it strong,” deep down inside, 
Louis Dudek still feels like a little boy 
of eight. He quotes Valéry: In every 
man there lies hidden a child be- 
tween five and eight years old, the 


age at which naiveté comes to an 
end.” 


Errance dans La Ville Grise 


des faubourgs et se rend 4 Bruxelles. 
La, il erre dans les rues de la ville et 
rencontre Louis (Michel Mentens), 
un vieux collégue de travail, Alice 
(Ingrid de Vos) une serveuse de Bar 
qui réve de devenir actrice,et Adbel 
(Amid Chakir), un marocain, con- 
ducteur de tramways. Entre ces 
quatres personnages, différents l’un 
del’autre, s’établira une relation qui, 
par la suite, deviendra complicité et 
finalement finira tragiquement. 

Avec Brussels by Night, Marc 
Didden, ex-journaliste, signe ici sa 
premiére oeuvre en tant que réalisa- 
teur. L’ensemble de film se situe au 
niveau d’un cinéma existentiel. On 
pense souvent 4 Wim Wenders et a 
ses “Road-Movies” (Alice dans les 
Villes, Au fil du temps, et évidem- 
ment Paris, Texas). 

Ici, Didden expose ses person- 
nages devant leur mal de vivre. Max 
réagit par la violence, Louis ne pense 
qu’a étre hors de chez lui. Tandis 
qu’Alice s’accroche a tous et a per- 
sonne, Adbel aspire a affirmer sa 
différence. 

Mais Brussels by Night c’est aussi 
la ville, pluvieuse, grise, triste, sans 
pitié, ville fascinante et au méme 
temps impartiale. 


Marc Didden fonctionne par 
éclats. Chaque séquence obéit a 
état (d’Ame) des personnages (no- 
tamment la séquence du chauffeur 
de taxi). La cinéaste céde a|’instict, 
au spontané, a l’inattendu. I] dé- 
range, provoque, et pousse a la 
réflexion, mais au méme temps se 
démunie de tout jugement. 

Et les images de Willy Stassen 
poursuivent le méme parcours: vio- 
lentes, grises, tristes, glauques. 
Raymond van het Groenewoud signe 
une trame musicale ominprésente, 
envahissante et condensée. 

Film sur le mal de vivre, mais bien 
plus que ¢a, un constat sur la qualité 
de vie dans la société actuelle, indus- 
trialisée, impitoyable, la société qui 
engendre |’angoisse, la solitude et 
les conflits mentaux. 

Brussels by Night s’est mérité le 
prix (ex aequo) “Donastia” au 3léme 
Festival international de cinéma de 
San Sebastian (Espagne) en 1983. 
Nul doute qu’avec Brussels by Night 
Marc Diddens’ impose comme un 
cinéaste adulte et hautement éclairé. 

Au cinéma Outremont jusqu’au 
14 mars a 21h30, du 15 au 21 mars a 
19h30 et a Autre Cinéma du 22 
mars au 11 avril 4 19h15. 
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The new Brooks” 
Chariot, the state-of- 
the-art technology 
in high-performance 
running shoes. The 


exclusive Diagonal 
im OL Roll Bar™ provides 
a natural barrier to 
help prevent the foot 
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AVAILABLE AT BETTER SPORTING 
GOODS AND DEPARTMENT STORES 


French 
Summer 
Immersion 


Five Levels 
From Complete Beginners 
to Very Advanced 


Six-Week Session 
July 2 - August 9, 1985 


Three-Week Sessions 
July 2 - July 19, 1985 
July 22 - August 9, 1985 


The Concordia French Summer 
School, a division of the Département 
d’études francaises and a member of 
the Association québecoise des 
écoles de francais, offers courses for 
regular credit. 


Each week day, in addition to your 
Classes, you will live the language you 
are learning through cultural workshops 
and social activities such as choral 
work, theatre, photo club etc., as well as 
sports and recreation, en francais. . . 


The French World 
Next Door, c’est chez nous. 
Grammar - Conversation - Song - 
Theatre — Music — A Lot of Activities... 
and Credits! 


Write or call for information: 
482-0320 local 596 - 


Please send me the brochure on 
French Summer School 

Prof. Pascal Normand Truchon 
Département d’études francaises 
Concordia University 

7141 Sherbrooke St. West. 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 


| SWAP 


STUDENT 
SPECIAL 


STYLECUT $9.50 


ADAMS | 
Hairstylist 
425 acai | 


DRIVERS’ LICENCE 
SCHOOL OF MONTREAL 
1123 St. Catherine Street W. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 
PRE SEASON SPECIAL 


$20 OFF with this ad 
LIMIT: 1PER STUDENT 


© 4 TRAVELCUTS Going Your Way! @ 9 
PLAN YOUR EUROPEAN TRIP NOW fly wi 


WATCH FOR OUR “SPRING SPECIALS”... 


LONDON: At rock bottom prices! PARIS: Le mieux prix! 
AMSTERDAM: At great student rates! 
Departures from: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver. 
DON'T FORGET TO ASK ABOUT OUR MANY EXCITING YOUTH 
ADVENTURE TOURS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 
The travel company of CFS 
VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
Universite McGill, 3480 rue McTavish 
Montreal, Quebec H3A 1X9 
514-849-9201 


(next fo Concordia) 
845-6465 or 849-6624 
(closed Mondays) 


Please bring in this ad 


Licensed in Quebec 


© 4 TRAVELCUTS GoingYourWay! ©4 ) 
& @ STUDENT WORK ABROAD PROGRAMME & a) 
——_MAKE YOUR HOLIDAY WORK! 


CFS has a way to help you | 
| cut travel costs and earn aul 

valuable work experience in Kddireas 
Britain, Ireland, Belgium or 
New Zealand. You owe it to 
yourself to find out about: 


1933 Ste. Catherine West 
2nd Floor, tel. 932-BLEU. 


Mail completed coupon to: 
VOYAGES CUTS MONTREAL 
Université McGill 
3480 rue McTavish 


514 849-9201 
Licensed in Quebec 
__The travel company of CFS 


(514) 932-H}. 


RE-OPENING SALE 


OMottup | YAniaua 


More Than $1 Million To Liquidate 
Our .Exclusively Yamaha Showroom 
Ils The BIGGEST In Quebec 

One store— rebuilt, renovated, 
enlarged. 

HELMETS— Bell, Nava, Simpson, Arai 
TIRES— Dunlop, Michglin, Pirelli, 
Continental A ee 
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WITH THE LOWEST 
PRICES AND THE 

BEST AFTER SALES 
SERVICE WHY PAY 
MORE!?! 


Delivery Province-Wide 
(metro Cremazie) 


Sports 


Ruggers Party 


by Craig Lagendyk 


Frankie says “relax”, Paul Red- 
man says “snooze, ya lose”. The 
Concordia Stingers rugby 85 touring 
side neither took the advice nor 
heeded the warning on their 3rd 
annual spring trip to Florida. 

The Stingers travelled via Inter- 
state 95 and made their first stop in 
Gainsville to take on the University 
of Florida Gators. They were wel- 
comed by hosts Charles May and 
Chris. A game was set up and every- 
thing was ready to go...except the 
Stingers. 

They were fighting tremendous 
odds. Only seven touring members 
anda trainer, Karen Arsenault, made 
the trip. Fifteen players are needed 
for a complete rugby squad. The 
Stingers were offered some of the 
Gators’ second team members to fill 
the large void. Unfortunately, the 
players offered were mostly inexperi- 
enced and so the odds were stacked 
even higher against the Stingers. 
Three exceptions were quality rug- 
gers, Bear, Thomas and Thomas’ 
brother who fortified the Stingers. 

From the opening kickoff the 
Stingers were inspired. They held off 
the strong Gators’ running game at 
the beginning. But it didn’t last long. 
Concordia was caught snoozing and 
Florida went in for their first try five 
minutes into the game. Lack of 
proper conditioning took its toll on 
our touring side. The Gators steam- 
rolled over the Stingers and would 
not relent. Their strong backs scored 
a try, it seemed, every time they got 
the ball out. 

In the second half the Stingers got 
their second wind and through some 
good forward play and a nice kick 
and run play by Redman, were able 
to drive in to within striking distance. 
But they were denied. Once again, 
the superior conditioning of the 
Gators prevailed. 

Concordia’s set scrum did well 
but they weren’t. together in open 
field: play. Joe Iffy played a strong 
game, he was well rested even after 
the long drive. Tim Rankin, our 
McGill recruit, had some good runs 
and was a standout in the back field. 
The final score was...unimportant. 
The Stingers had fun and that’ the 
main thing. Pass the Quick. 

There was plenty of post game 
activity. The Stingers were invited to 


the Press Club for some kegs and 
tequila, served up graciously by their 
hosts. Activities included the usual 
rugby antics, songs and boat races. 
Hoser chants made the evening 
unique. It all climaxed with the two 
teams screaming out Zulu Zulu (any 
rugger worth his salt knows the 
procedure). 

After being politely ejected from 


the Press Club the party continued ' 


at Calico Jack’s, a fine oyster bar. 
There they couldn’t keep the Ameri- 
cans down. They stood up on the 
benches_and did a rendition of Oh 
Canada that brought tears to every- 
one’s eyes. Yes, it was that bad but 
the thought was there. After they 
retrieved Davin, a player borrowed 
from the TMR Club, who was snooz- 
ing on the floor in the bathroom, 
they packed the cars, thanked their 
hosts and continued their trip to 
Fort Lauderdale. 

They arrived in Fort Lauderdale 
and were akin to lost puppies. No 
place to go, they had to wing it for 
shelter. The beach was looking 
pretty inviting. Their worries were 
over when some students from Que- 
ens, also on their spring break were 
good enough to accommodate our 
lads. 

Even with the sun shining and the 
beach waiting the Stingers found it 
difficult to “relax”. 

A club called The Button held the 
University Competitions. Just about 
every University from Quebec and 
Ontario was there. Western, Mc- 
Master, Waterloo, York, Toronto, 
Queen’s, McGill, Ottawa, Carlton 
and Concordia took part. 

The scene: A large warehouse- 
type bar. A stage against the back 
wall. Beer flying everywhere. Hot, 


sweaty students packed like sar- | 


dines. Beer drinking and vomiting 
games. Say no more... 

The stingers had not time to relax 
and when they snoozed they lost. 
But a good time was had by all 
concerned and there are high ex- 
pectations for the fourth annual trip 
next year. Hopefully the rugby result 
will improve. Thanks to all our friends 
at the University of Florida for putt- 
ing us up and showing us a good 
time. Special thanks go to Chris and 
Chuck. Here’s to next year. 


Quebec Women’s Intercollegiate Hockey League (QWIHL) 


Final Standings — 
Team GP W L T GF GA PTS 
J. Abbott C. ta. 98 0 3 74 26 21 
McGill 12 6 4 2 35 627. 4 
Concordia 11 2 5 4 22. 63s 8 
Bishop's 11 Go §& 3 23. = «61 3 


*The game cancelled on February 8, between Concordia and Bishop’s, 


won't be rescheduled. 


[Sulleoek 
does it 


AQ ain’ 


Jane BULLOCK, w. basketball, 
Concordia, sociology, 23 years old. 

Jane BULLOCK, for the third 
time this year, is selected the Univer- 
sity ASICS-TIGER athlete of the 


week. Jane was the leading scorer of . 


the Canadian Championship hosted 
by Bishop’s University (79 points/3 
games, average of 26.3). She was 
also named on the All-Star Team of 
the Championship. 


Seen 


Left to right: Players 25 and 6; Paul Redman, Bear, and w 


The team had an interesting to say the least trip to the sunshine state and the Odyssey was chronicles by 


our own Craig Lagendyk. 
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iter Lagendyk. Others were pickup players. 
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Coach Paul Arsenault has forgotten this season and is looking toward 


tomorrow. “Past season, what season?” says Arsenault. 


“5 boursiers de 13” 


Quebec c'est faire! 


par ASUQ 


Montréal, le 4 mars 1985 - L’Association sportive universitaire du Québec 
est heureuse de dévoiler le nom des cinq (5) étudiants-athlétes, membres 
de la Ligue universitaire de hockey du Québec, qui méritent une bourse 
d’études de $2 500 de la part de Hockey Canada pour la saison 1984-85. 

L’ASUQ est particuliérement fiére de constater qu’elle est la 
conférence a obtenir le plus grand nombre de bourses d’études de la part 
de ce programme d'aide financiére institué par Hockey Canada, pour 
venir en aide aux meilleurs hockeyeurs universitaires du pays (5 
boursiers sur 13). Elle y voit 4 une confirmation sans équivoque de 
lamélioration du niveau de jeu de Ligue universitaire de hockey du 


Québec. 


L’aide ainsi apportée, cette année, par Hockey Canada vient appuyer, 
de facgon fort complémentaire, le programme de bourses d’études mis en 
place par le CCSUQ, il y a deux ans. Elle est de nature a renforcer les 
objectifs de base du Conseil consultatif 4 savoir, garder les meilleurs 
étudiants-athlétes dans nos universités québecoises et contribuer au 


développement de l’excellence sportive. 
Voici les noms des cing boursiers de L’ASUQ 


® Marc CHAMARD 
Mark KOSTURIK 
® Benoit LAFLEUR 

@ Daniel: LAMIRANDE 
e Serge TREPANIER 


*Egalement boursiers du Conseil consultatif du sport universitaire 
québécois (CCSUQ). 


© Grégoire L. GRAVEL 
® Jim QUINN 

e John Glenn LEBLANC 
® Greg GUIDINGER 

@ Phil DROUILLARD 

@ Paris PROFT 

e Yvan GENEREUX 

e Alain RICHARD 


Université du Québec a Trois-Riviéres 


Université Concordia 

Université McGill* 

Université McGill* 

Université du Québec a Chicoutimi* 


University of Prince Edward Island 
Wilfrid Laurier University 
University of New Brunswick 
University of Saskatchewan 
University of Toronto 

University of Alberta 

Cégep de St-Hyacinthe 

Moncton University - 


Men’s QUAA Hockey Final Standings 


Team 


UQAC 

Ottawa 

UQTR- 

McGill 
Concordia 

The scorers 
Paul Gagné 
Daniel Larouche 
Mike Kosturik 


Ww 


14 
10 
8 
8 
5 
Institution 
UQAC 
UQAC 
Concordia 


» Coach comes clean 


ie 


by Brendan Cahill 

There are times when things are 
going wrong, and no amount of help 
will correct the situation. The sym- 
ptoms are motions between helpless 
floundering and an equally futile slide 
downhill, loss of enjoyment of life, 
and inconsistency of will-power. 

That’s the situation the 1984-85 
Stingers Men’s Hockey team found 
itself in, as they accomplished a first 
for the team. They failed to make the 
playoffs this year after dominating 
the league annually for the past 
decade. 

Even failing is an achievement of 
note when you have a reputation. 

The 5-13-2 team never seemed to 
get going or get completely over the 
plague of injuries, quittings and gen- 
erally low morale. They would fade 
at home and lose games, then strug- 
gle a little more on the road and still 
come up empty. There was some- 
thing missing on the team, and it 
became more and more visible as 
time went on. Like a cancer it grew, 
and it had eaten away the desire to 
win. Not that the players who came 
to play didn’t work hard, it’s just that 
some how all the team’s collective 
effort seemed sabotaged from the 
start. 

“It was a lot of things,” said coach 
Paul Arsenault, the second winning- 
est college hockey coach in North 
America. Arsenault’s 22 seasons of 
experienced and over 500 career 
victories give him a considerable 
opinion in this sort of thing. He feels 
it was a lack of adherence to funda- 
mentals, and that it was epidemic. 
That means everybody was at fault. 
Even the coaching staff. 

“There were ailments that we’ve 
been able to handle in the past that 
we weren’t able to handle this year. 
It’s the coaches’ responsibility to 
keep acheck on things like that, and 
guide the team around problems 
you have no control over, and! think 
it’s my fault. I didn’t do it this year 
like I had done in the past”. 

Paul Arsenault is the straight or- 
ward honest kinda guy who'd tell 


you that. Shouldering the responsi- 


bility for the team’s dismal showing, 
and looking at it from a personal yet 
logical viewpoint. 

“There was a breakdown in disci- 
pline, we did things this year we 
never did in the past with the team 
and it was destructive for the team 
ultimately. As head coach, I had to 
deal with that”. 

Arsenault’s charges were not 


showing up for practice, neglecting _ 


directives, and generally going 
through the motions, more concern- 
ed with student life as students than 
athletes. 

This was unprecedented behav- 
iour from a team coached by a man 
who doesn’t put up with any non- 


sense and won’t hesitate to bench _ 


somebody who’s not pulling his 
weight. And Arsenault will be the 
first to tell you that, too..In fact, he 
explained similar sentiments to this 
reporter one afternoon following a 
sloppy loss to Chicoutimi earlier this 
‘year in December. At that point the 
team (or some of the members) 
were more concerned with the 
approaching holidays and break 
from school that Christmas offered. 

But when the team did put it 
together, they could play well. They 
still had the yearning for victory that 
gave them a winning non-conference 
record and respectable showings in 
Tournament play. The team split a 
victory apiece with the Top 5 Nation- 
ally ranked University of Toronto 
Blues in the CBC Micron Tourna- 
ment in January. They also had the 
stuff to give great battles to their 
opponents in many of their losses. 

“We lost alot of one goal games, a 
couple in Chicoutimi, a couple to 
McGill and a few more. And when 
we won, we’d aiways win by 2 or 3 
goals, we never won any close 
games.” he says. So the essence of a 
good team was still there. 

The team lost a couple of starter, 
and had injuries to key personnel. 
But another problem was on of 
excess. Too much too soon. They 
had simply discovered, “the thrill is 
gone.” 


The team players that had gone to 
the National finals a couple of years 
in arow, and lost both times, leaving 


. an indelible impression of laissez- 


faire on the squad. Some teams can 
overcome problems like that, (the 
Edmonton Eskimoes lost the Grey 
Cup twice in a row before goingona 
record setting 5 year winning streak); 
some can’t. 

Arsenault is looking for players 
right now. The coach is very busy 
these days, meeting with players, 
meeting with the CCSL (Concordia 
Council on Student Life) the other 
members of the athletic department 
for the annual Budget, and working 
with the friends of Concordia (an 
‘alumni network of ex-players, ex- 
NHLers and ex-fans past and pres- 
ent) to help develop another useful 
tool for recruiting, something other 
Universities in the country are doing. 

Recruiting. That’s Arsenault’s 
number 1 priority right now. And 
he’s getting a lot of applications from 
interested students. 

“lve got 12 already, and the sea- 
son’s just over”, he says, pleased. 


STINGERSPEAK: Tony. 
Guerriero appears to have the inside 
track at the moment for the job of 
no. 1 Net minder for next year. 
Guerriero split the goaling duties 
with Kirk Williamson about 60-40 
this year after backing Stephane 
Heon last year... The defence :has a 
good nucleus: in returning players 
Gilles Lascelle (who came to the 
team via the Junior varsity farm 
team), Neil Trineer and Alain Bou- 
dreau. The three will be joined by 
Jim Barker, who joined the team 
after Christmas...returning will also 
be Alex McGibbon, who was lost to 
the team due to academic prob- 
lems...ditto for Frankie Deegan and 
Frankie Morris, “very dedicated 
player”, Brent Cater, “best corner- 
man and best guy in front of the 
net,” and Mark Kosturik, team lead- 
ing scorer for the 2nd consecutive 
season will be back next year too. 


